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The Inquisition in Connecticut? — 


Brooklyn is not the only place in Connecticut where the Unitarian heresy 
was preached. There was Abbot at Coventry, Sherman at Mansfield, 
Channing at New London, Griswold in New Milford, but only in Brooklyn 
were the members of the society sufficiently strong or persistent to fight 
through to victory. Only the men of the Brooklyn Society refused to be 
cajoled or browbeaten or scared by the terrors of that ecclesiastical inqui- 
sition, peculiar to Connecticut, known as “Consociation.” I doubt if Protes- 
tantism can show a more tyrannical organization. I believe no other 
organization had such success in enforcing conformity. 
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Turks—and Ourselves 


WELL-INFORMED anonymous writer says, 
“Say what one likes about Turkish methods 
of getting rid of these people [Greeks and Arme- 
nians|, the fact remains that no dominant race 
will, in the long run, permit other races on their 
own soil to underlive them, to outbreed them, to 
resist assimilation, and to be disloyal.” 
That clears the-Turk, not of sin, but of being 
a peculiar sinner. As the author says, writing in 
the Atlantic, we in America are like the Turk, 
when it comes to the Japanese and the Negro. We 
cannot charge all four factors cited above against 
either of these peoples who dwell in our land as 
boldly as he does in the case of Turkey, and our 
actual behavior is not so fierce as the Turk’s. But 
however restrained our outward acts are, the inward 
feeling is very strong. We believe it has roots in 
our very nature. We believe it is wrong for human 
beings who go to make a common population in 
one country, either as a nation or as a congeries 
of peoples, to have dissimilarities in any vital 
respects. They cannot thus bring forth good fruits. 
We must use all legislative, educational, and 
especially spiritual means to unify our neighbors. 
It is unnatural to be in disharmony. We rise or 
go down together. It is divinely right to live 
together on common principles, and we have them! 
For these things. are pulsing in the heart of all 
peoples. There is nothing peculiar about demo- 
cratic ideas. They are universal factors; they are 
for all people. The ideas of equality of opportunity 
and responsibility, we mean, of one human destiny, 
one nature, one brotherhood, one inclusive civiliza- 
tion, one united states of the world, are the biggest 
propositions in statecraft. And these secular terms 
are but the working formulas that come forth from 
religion, which is the first thing and the last thing 
for racial unity. Let us work religion to the limit. 
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A Race Heresy 


WELLING UPON THE FACE of the earth 
to-day are fifteen and a half million Jews. So 
the latest census says. The total human family is one 
billion and six hundred millions. The proportion 
of less than 1 per cent. of separate Semitic stock 
is fresh reminder of the enormously influential some- 
thing in the Jew which makes him an ever-present 
factor in every activity and sphere. It is remark- 
able that one person in every hundred who keeps 
himself distinct and is always conscious of his 
peculiar complex, is a forceful phenomenon. Such 
an influence as the Jew’s is not true of any other 
race on the whole round globe. He ig swi generis, 
unique, a law to himself. Why is he? Is it an 
acquirement of the Jew, or is its origin so far 
back in time as to be called an innate rather than an 
acquired trait? 

Down the ages the Jew’s peculiarity—we use 
the word in its basic sense—has changed the course 
of religion, politics, business, and learning. We 
turn pages of human chronicle, and wherever he 
appears something enters with him that makes a 
difference. We have heard many opinions about 
the Jews, from themselves and from all varieties 
of people, ranging from intense friends to inexo- 
rable foes. What are the facts? We give our 
opinions. : 

First, we believe the antipathy against the Jew 
is not a causeless and capricious curse against one 
kind of people. The Jew believes that he is hated 
without cause. It is generally an obsession which 
he takes with his mother’s milk, so that it can 
hardly be removed from his soul. He thinks he 
has been singled out for persecution. It seems 
incredible to us. Second, the feeling against the 
Jew, which under no circumstances do we condone . 
but only condemn, is due fundamentally to the 
fact—and we declare it is an indomitable fact— 
that the Jew, every Jew who keeps his race and 
religion, believes he is essentially better than you 
andlare. He will not deny it. Aska Jew directly, © 
as the writer has done, if a Jew is not better than 
you are. Without exception, the answer, though it 
may be indirect, will be as we have stated it. If 
the questioned one is an unorthodox Jew, if he 
has departed from the temple and even from his _ 
people, he may say it is nonsense to talk of supe- 
riority. But such a person is in fact nota Jew 
at all. He is not in regular standing anywhere in 
the world. It is true, so-called liberal Jews are 
beyond the racial barrier, in many cases. 

Of course, the great and sad illusion has been 
perpetuated by religion. The Old Testament is a 
mischievous and malevolent teacher of God’s chosen 
people, who, the more they put it over the Gen- 
tiles,—all the other peoples,—the more they please 
the Lord Jehovah. It is all the same in war, poli- 
tics, business, religion. So we ask, is it not high 
time that we speak about these things in a perfectly 
candid manner? Get rid of this heresy! There is 
a good time coming when the feeling of equality 
will prevail. But until it does, there is not going 
to be submissive tolerance on the part of any people 
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_ all have many varieties of blood in their veins. 
what of us? 
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except those who prefer to be mean and subordi- 


nate. And of these there are few. 


When the Jew will require of his rabbi (and of 
himself) the forsaking of the doctrine that his 
people is a peculiar people, and set in its place 
the doctrine of universal brotherhood without “ifs” 
or “buts,” a doctrine to be practiced in every human 
contact, a doctrine in which it is sincerely believed 


that there was one stock at the beginning of the 
Yrace and one fundamental stock now and one 


spirit to which the race may attain, in a unity and 
a co-operative family of mankind, then we shall 
see signs of a new world. 

We are awake to the requirements. It would 
mean nothing less than assimilation, in due course. 
But why should that alarm us? How many people 
who call themselves Jews are really pure Jewish 
stock? There is not such a being in the world. They 
And 
We, too, probably every one of us, 
have become through the ages in some measure 
Semitic by virtue of the unending mingling of 
peoples. 

It may be only an anthropologist’s fancy, but the 
Biblical description of the fair-skinned David, plus 
the story of the migration centuries earlier of 
Celtic people from the Northwest to Palestine, sug- 
gests that the great king was partly Irish! In any 
case it has a touch of humor about it that makes 
us all take ourselves less seriously and our common 
duty more seriously. 


A Bad Break 


R. WICKERSHAM, silent by compulsion, 
makes as good a case for the League of 
Nations by the refusal of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to let him speak there as he 
would by means of the cogent and persuasive article 
which we publish in this issue of THe REGISTER. 
What foolish slips the wise make when they try 
to prevent something from being said! They 
ought to know that the result of this official 
repression will make some things clearer than 
they have been. For. example, it will be clearer 
that the discussion of the League is not, and has 
never been, a partisan question. People of all 
politics are for it or are against it. It is a 
problem in international co-operation. The 
League is, in the next place, a subject of enormous 
interest, especially since the issue of the Corfu 
affair. Did the League really do a major job 
there? Some say yes, others say no. That ques- 
tion Mr. Wickersham would, no doubt, have made 
a chief illustration of the League, a functioning, 
if he had spoken in Ann Arbor as he does in his 
REGISTER article. : 

Again,the people of Michigan, who own the Uni- 
versity, will want to know where they get off. It 
is a university of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. They pay the bills. The regents, who 
accepted the money from an individual for the 
assembly hall that now has the sign “Verboten” 


_ where “Liberty” used to be, committed an offense 
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against Americanism when they took the gift with 
a string tied to it. 

We should resent the high-handed folly just as 
deeply and indignantly if the doors had been closed 
to an opponent of the League. But the action cer- 
tainly helps the League propaganda. 


A Remarkable Action 


HAT IS A REMARKABLE action by the Phila- 

delphia presbytery. They refuse to accept the 
resignation of Dr. Clarence E. Macartney of the 
Arch Street Church, who was called to a great 
church in Washington, D.C., because they need 
him to continue to the énd the fight which he began 
against the alleged heresy of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. We think there-is no definite heresy in 
the latter; in fact, we think he makes his theologi- 
cal position colorless and innocuous, by a laissez- 
faire attitude which he calls “tolerance” and which 
means nothing at all so far as clean-cut doctrine 
is concerned. The cheerful idea is: Believe any- 
thing, only let the other do likewise! That is the 
way we got a democracy, the freedom of the slave, 
our Protestantism, our liberal church, our indi- 
vidual characters. It is not. J 

But that to one side, it is a striking fact that 
Dr. Macartney has enormous congregations to hear 
his reactionary orthodoxy, and he never leaves them 
in doubt as to where he stands. We can admire 
that. There is a spiritual value in such downright 
integrity which has its own invigorating attrac- 
tion and power for the hearer, though he may be 
utterly against the theology involved. We would 
rather listen to a reactionary, honest and outright 
to the last syllable, than to a near-liberal, because 
the latter never quite gets to the point of courage 
to say the true and ultimate things of his mind 
and heart. A grave issue is before us in this pres- 
ent case, and we believe the conservatives under 
Dr. Macartney are going to win the victory in the 
Presbyterian Church, not because their side is right, 
but because they believe in it. The lesson is, What- 
ever you are, be it, completely, decisively! 


Notes 


To beautify the house of prayer is of the first 
importance in the free church, and such a memo- 
rial as the Pearson lectern, described in this num- 
ber, increases the atmosphere of holiness and truth 
in the sanctuary. Let more of such works find 
place in our churches. 


The reason given by the Chicago preacher with 
an $1,800 salary and a family of nine children for 
expecting every one of the nine to become a college 
graduate, is that each of them had learned to make 
the utmost of every day. The boys and girls had 
learned to do productive work; hence they would 
be able to pay for their education as they went 
along. This may be one explanation why sons of 
ministers are so frequently found holding impor- 
tant positions. They early learned to fill the day 
with work that counted. 
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What Mussolini Did to Fiume, and Why 


THE REGISTER’S Correspondent goes to hear the Controversy at Belgrade 


T WAS MY GOOD FORTUNE a few 

days ago to receive a telegram in Sofia 
from a great news agency, ordering me 
to proceed to Belgrade and observe the 
development of events in one of the many 
situations that have resulted from the 
impulse to Nationalism given by the war 
and the terms of the various settlements 
that followed. The particular drama that 
I came here to observe was the contro- 
versy that had arisen between Italy and 
Jugoslavia, of which Belgrade is the 
capital. 

When I arrived here, there were appre- 
hensions in the west that the Kingdom 
ot the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, under 
the guiding hand of that veteran, and in 
some respects wise, statesman, Nikola 
Pashitch, would meet force with force. 
The rise of the curtain on the drama 
had been astonishingly simple, and the 
disregard of treaties that one of the two 
protagonists had displayed was well-nigh 
unbelievable. Italy has had, since the 
close of the Great War, an itching palm 
for the town of Fiume, on the Adriatic. 


POSSESSION OF FIUME, with its ex- 
cellent harbor, would advance that coun- 
try considerably toward the desired goal, 
—Italian control of the Adriatic. The 
powers at the conference in Paris, how- 
ever, had taken the view that Fiume, 
as the key to the trade of its hinterland, 
which is overwhelmingly Slavic, or Jugo- 
slavic, should go to Jugoslavia, and not 
to Italy. Against the sober senses of the 
powers, including America through the 
spokesmanship of President Wilson, arose 
the flamboyant Gabriele d’Annunzio, poet 
hungering after military laurels. It will 
be remembered that the seizure of Fiume 
by D’Annunzio and his fellow-adventurers 
threatened the peace of the world afresh 
on the heels of the great conflagration. 
An adjustment was reached by the nego- 
tiation of the Treaty of Rapallo, which 
provided for the erection of Fiume into 
a free city, with equal opportunities for 
Jugoslays and _ Italians. That treaty 
seemed to end the matter for good. 

But Mussolini had yet to be heard from. 
When Mussolini, through the instrumen- 
tality of his ‘“Black-shirts,’ became mas- 
ter of Italy, he set about him to devise 
issues which would unite the Italian 
people toward the achievement of a ¢om- 
mon purpose. Fiume was one of the first 
rallying cries to occur to him. He de- 
signed to set aside the Treaty of Rapallo 
and make the free city an Italian port 
by such changes in that instrument as 
were interpreted by the Jugoslavian people 
as a thinly veiled scheme of annexation. 

Mussolini went further and notified the 
Jugoslavian Government that in the event 
of their failure to reply to his note by 
September 15 in the sense he desired, 
Italy would resume its liberty of action 
in the Fiume district. Here was a poser 
for a nation that had struggled for its 
place in the sun with a gallantry which 
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even its most determined opponents, the 
Bulgarians, would not deny. 

In the meanwhile, Mussolini, eager for 
rallying cries to Italian nationalism, took 
keen advantage of the crisis in Greece 
ereated by the killing of four Italian 
officers who had been participating in the 
allocation of the boundary between Greece 
and Albania, and precipitated the situa- 
tion which the press has been generous 
in presenting to the American people in 


It was a time for heart-Searchings by 
the little state pitted against Italy. Now 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes had grown to four times its 
original bulk since the beginning of the 
series of wars ushered in by the first 
Balkan conflict. But Pashitch and his 
people had not lost their capacity for 
an objective view of the situation in which 
they now found themselves. The question 
which Pashitch asked himself was, “Is 


It is true the 


. Keystone Photograph 
FIUME, ONCE FREE, NOW HELD BY THE ENEMY 


To-day, General Gardiano of Italy is military governor of the unhappy city, with 
thirty thousand soldiers (and martial law) backing the dictatorship of Mussolini. 


‘Duke of Castor Oil,” as they call the Napoleonic Premier, is nego- 


tiating with Jugoslavia with the ostensible purpose of restoring Fiume to whom it 


morally and legally belongs. 
seeks trade advantages with Jugoslavia. 


By means of a “most favored nation” arrangement, he 
A ninety-nine-year lease to her may come.,: 


But—and it is a very big “BUT”—please remember, Mussolini wants Italy to be boss 
of the Mediterranean as HEngland is of the North Sea and the United States is sup- 
posed to be of the Pacific Ocean 


all its aspects. Perhaps in the mind of 
the Fascist Premier of Italy there was 
some thought of the effect which his ener- 
getic action in Greece might produce on 
the government of the Jugoslavians. If 
so, he counted: too much upon the effective- 
ness of bluff in dealing with a brave 
people. 

If he expected that the Jugoslavians 
would be drawn into any process of sword- 
rattling, the event proved him greatly mis- 
taken. Premier Pashitch took up the 
Treaty of Rapallo, and read carefully its 
plain provision that in the event of a dis- 
pute between Jugoslavia and Italy con- 
cerning the free city and zone of Fiwme, 
the matter should be referred to the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Republic for arbitration. 

Mussolini’s response to this reminder 
was typical of his adventurous policy. 
What he said was, in effect, “No, the pro- 
vision for arbitration applies only to a 
dispute that might arise concerning the 
frontier between Fiume and Jugoslavia.” 
And the demand for the modification of 
the treaty—the phrase is read “annexa- 
tion by Italy” here—was pressed by the 
Italian dictator to a decision by the 15th 
of September. 


. the provisions 


Fiume worth another war?’ And he con- 
cluded that it was not. 

So on this date, September 13, within 
two days of the expiration of the period 
of decision set by Mussolini, the attitude 
of Jugoslavia toward the issue was capa- 


ble of being expressed in these words: 


“We take our stand immovably on 
the Treaty of Rapallo and its provi- 
sions for the arbitration of any dis- 
pute concerning its construction by 
the President of the Swiss Republic. 
We cannot try military conclusions 
with one of the Great Powers, like 

\Italy. And, when the fateful 15th 
comes, we are prepared to see Italy 
resume her liberty of action by vir- 
tually annexing Fiume, contrary to 

of the Treaty of 

Rapallo. We do it, not because we 

like to, but because we have to, or 
engage in a military adventure which 
we consider beyond our powers.” 


THUS THE INCIDENT apparently 
ended in a triumph for Mussolini, who 
obtained a new opportunity to appear in 
the light of a demonstrator of Italy’s 
might. But the incident of Fiume is not 
closed, nor will it be closed for many a 

(Continued on page 1007) 
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siastical Society of Brooklyn, Conn. 
is a story which stands alone and un- 
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The Inquisition in Connecticut 


As Illustrated by the Rebellion of the Freemen in the Unita- 
rian Church in Brooklyn from the Tyrannies of “Consociation” 


CHARLES GRAVES 


Minister First Unitarian Congregational Society of Hartford 


HIS IS THE STORY, or one aspect 
of the story, of the old First Church, 
or, to speak by the book, the First Eccle- 
It 


matched in the ecclesiastical annals of 
Connecticut. It is a story the existence 
of which writers of Connecticut religious 
history have denied for very definite rea- 
sons. Such writers seem to be absurdly 
anxious to prove that Unitarianism never 
got a foothold anywhere in this com- 
monwealth. It mattéred nothing that 
every other sort of religious belief got 
foothold here, but that Unitarianism ever 
established itself was not admissible. 
Thus McEwen in “Contributions to the 
Heclesiastical History of Connecticut” 
boldly asserts, “No congregational church 
in Connecticut ever became Unitarian.” 
Another writer without a wobble of the 
pen makes the present Trinitarian Congre- 
gational church identical with the old 
First. As a matter of incontrovertible 
fact the First Ecclesiastical Society did 
become a Unitarian church. and has re- 
mained so for over a hundred years. 

A good illustration of the sort of false 
history which is published concerning this 
echureh is the following from the Life of 
Putnam by Increase N. Tarbox: “Through 
his [Rev. Luther Willson’s] agency Uni- 
tarianism was introduced into Brooklyn— 
it was then a small town—and a small 
Unitarian parish sprung up, which is the 
only one the state of Connecticut has ever 
been able steadily to maintain.” 

The same author gives his readers to 
understand that Gen. Israel Putnam was 
a member of the present Trinitarian Con- 
gregational church. This church was not 
organized until about forty years after 
Putnam’s death. I very much suspect 
the General would not have been among 
the orthodox seceders. 

Brooklyn is not the only place in Con- 
necticut where the Unitarian heresy was 
preached. There was Abbot at Coventry, 
Sherman at Mansfield, Channing at New 
London, Griswold in New Milford, and 
one or two other less- notable cases. But 
only in Brooklyn were the members of 
the society sufficiently strong. or persist- 


ent to fight through to victory. Only the 


men of the Brooklyn Society refused to be 
cajoled or browbeaten or scared by the ter- 
rors of that ecclesiastical inquisition, pecu- 
liar to Connecticut, known as “Consocia- 
tion.” I doubt if Protestantism can show 
a more tyrannical organization. I believe 
no other organization had such success in 
enforcing conformity. To this institution 
must be given the credit. for keeping Con- 
necticut orthodoxy safe and unshaken 
while in neighboring States it was being 
split open by the Unitarian controversy. 

It is not to be supposed that the heresy 
was discovered by any one in the Brook- 
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Mr. Graves is an authentic historian, 
He is one of the principal contributors to 
the latest edition of the Hncyclopedia 
Americana, his article in that work on 
Unitarianism being unusually satisfactory. 
His studies in Connecticut have been 
richly rewarding. The present story will 
be given in three parts. The writing of 
these remarkable chapters of religious 
history for the first time from a fair 
standpoint is a service that will be ap- 
preciated by THr Reerster’s thousands of 
readers. 
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lyn Society. Cases of heresy were usually 
discovered by the detective force of Con- 
sociation. “And chief of “this force, at 
this time, was the infamous heresy hunter 
known as Rey. Daniel Dow, minister of 
Thompson. The blood of earlier inquisi- 
tors ran in his veins. Neither love of 
truth nor human friendship checked his 
passion to “get” the heretic, and he had 
an enviable record of success. 

It was near to Christmas-time in 1816 
that the fat was in the fire. An “ag- 
grieved” brother, obviously not of his own 
initiative nor on the initiative of any 
one in Brooklyn, lodged a complaint with 
Consociation that Rev. Luther Willson, 
the junior pastor, was guilty of “departing 
from the faith once delivered to the 
saints, by denying the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the real proper deity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ Contrary to the gen- 
eral practice of Consociation, this com- 
plaint was also served upon the accused. 
That there should be some to take sides 
against the junior pastor was to be ex- 
pected, nor is it surprising that the ma- 
jority of the Society should stand squarely 
with the accused. 

I question very much whether the good 
folk of Brooklyn really appreciated the 
fine points of theology involved. They 
eared not, I think, how much or how little 
he departed from the ways of strict ortho- 
doxy, but they would see themselves and 
every one else eternally damned before 
they would be dictated to by an outside 
body. . 

I confess to feeling a thrill of fighting 
joy when I read the resolutions framed 
and passed by the Society in March 13, 
1819. Here are the resolutions, and I 
can imagine they were voted with a snap 
that left no doubt in any one’s mind that 
every word meant action: 

“1, Resolved by this meeting that we view 
the late conduct of the aggrieved members of 


the church in calling in the Consociation of the 
County of Windham, thereby attempting to take 
from us our minister without consulting the 
church or society respecting the measure, as a 
daring assumption of power which is not to be 
endured by freemen. 

First. Because said aggrieved have been 
frequently urged to accept of a mutual council 
to settle all difficulties which they have refused. 

Second. Because Consociation was an e@ 
parte and partial tribunal, which were not gov- 
erned in forming their judgement by any of the 
known and established usages, customs, and 
laws of the State. 

Third. Because all the power Consociation 
ever had in this State, was derived from a | 
statute law of the State passed October, 1708, 
which law was in 1784 repealed, since which 
all the power they have exercised, has been as- 
sumed, and binding on no one but those who 
are willing to reverence their decisions and 
submit to their duress: we therefore conceive it 
our duty to maintain and defend the liberty 
of the Society, and not suffer any man nor body 
of men to bring us into bondage. As such are 
our views, such our understanding of our rights, 
we discard the claims made by the Consociation 
to interfere with our concerns and declare our- 
selves adherents of the Congregational system. 

Therefore Resolved that we will pay no re- 
gard to the result of said Consociation respect- 
ing the Rey. Mr. Willson and still consider 
him as our minister and that we will not join 
with the church in procuring any other minister 
to preach nor in settling any other minister 
until the church shall renounce all connection 
with the Consociation of the Co. of Windham 
as such and with the SayBrook platform as a 
rule of discipline and also revoke their vote 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity and place 
said church on the ground of the covenant as 
before said vote was passed.” 


That was the answer of the Brooklyn 
Society to the decree of Consociation. The 
decree was expressed in these words: 
“His [Mr. Willson’s] pastoral office in the 
churches in our fellowship and connexion 
is now declared to be ended, and his pas- 
toral relation to the church in Brooklyn 
ought to be and is hereby dissolved.” 

There was no room in the Congrega- 
tional churches of Connecticut for the Con- 
gregational principle. The only way “the 
faith” could be kept pure was through 
the operation of a superior ecclesiastical 
body with unlimited powers of inquisi- 
tion and discipline—a body with au- 
thority to excommunicate preacher and 
people. Connecticut had created Conso- 
ciation to be such a court. The Brooklyn 
folk might swear they wouldn’t submit, 
that they would continue Mr. Willson, 
but Mr. Willson, writing in the third 
person, says: 

“Mr. W. was not without apprehension, 
that the civil authority would ultimately 
recognize their decision and subject him 
to the inconvenience of a dismissed min- 
ister. He therefore thought it safe and 
expedient, considering his limited acquain- 
tance with the civil and ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions of the state, to omit his usual 
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services upon the Sabbath, until the 
church or society, at a public meeting, 
should formally and expressly claim them ; 
or until he could have more time to fully 
inform himself upon the subject. He 
adopted this course rather than to put at 
hazard his reputation and future pros- 
pects in leading the way to a doubtful 
contest in law.” 

That Mr. Willson was not far wrong 
is borne out by the decision of the court 
in Brooklyn v. Whitney, 5 Conn. 405, 1824. 
Here it is admitted that‘all ecclesiastical 
affairs were in the hands of this ecclesi- 
astical body and their acts were not sub- 
ject to review. ’ 

The decree of Consociation meant that 
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not only was the condemned pastor cut 
off from all chance of serving in a church 
in the future but the Brooklyn Society was 
henceforth cut off from all fellowship with 
all other churches “of our fellowship and 
connexion.” 

How effectively this was carried out is 
plainly suggested by an incident or two 
recorded by Rey. Samuel J. May, who 
succeeded Mr. Willson in the pastorate 
of the old First Church. It is in the rec- 
ord dated 1826: 

“Tt may not be here improper to re- 
cord ... the course of treatment which 
has been lately adopted towards myself 
by the clergymen of this neighborhood. 
A yote, I understand, has been passed by 
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the Consociation, that no minister of that — 


connexion shall ever participate with me 
in any religious services whatever. Two 
instances to do so have lately occurred.” 
He refers to instances where the ortho- 
dox minister refused to attend funerals 
where Dr. May had been requested to take 
part. In one case the funeral was to 
be in the old first meeting-house, and Mr. 
Edson, the minister of the Trinitarian 
society, was asked to preach the funeral 
sermon. “This he declined to do if Mr. 
May was to perform any of the services 
or even sit in the pulpit.” Had Mr. Hdson 
participated with Dr“ May, he would 
have been savagely disciplined by Con- 


sociation. (To be continued) 


How the League Stood the Test 


In the Crisis of Italy and Greece | 


URING THE PERIOD of its na- 

tional existence of one hundred and 
forty-seven years, the United States of 
America has been engaged in six wars, 
including that through which it achieved 
its independence and the Civil War which 
finally established the supremacy of the 
National Government over the States. 
During the same period, wars in Europe 
have occurred with such frequency as 
almost to preclude enumeration. From 
1871 to 1914, peace was maintained 
through the balance of power between the 
entente of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, on the one hand, and the triple 
alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
on the other. The growing ambitions of 
Germany at last broke down the balance, 
and the assassination of an Austrian 
prince and his wife in Serbia was made 
the pretext for an attack by Germany 
upon the peace of Europe, which in its 
widening ambit ultimately drew into the 
conflict almost every other nation, includ- 
ing America. The peace treaty of Ver- 
sailles, framed on the basis of President 
Wilson’s fourteen points, provided for the 
organization of a League of Nations 

to promote international co-operation and 
to achieve international peace and security. 


All human institutions are defective, 

for, as William Penn once said, 
Governments, like clocks, go from the 
motion men give them; and as govern- 
ments are made and moved by men, so by 
them they are ruined too. 


The League of Nations has proved to 
be no exception to this-rule. Rejected by 
the American Senate because it would 
be a Superstate overriding national soy- 
ereignty, we who believe in it as the only 
practicable mechanism in existence which 
may serve to minimize the chances of 
war in the world have been witnessing 
these last few days a severe test of its 
capacity for anything superior to an in- 
ternational debating society. 

The situation has been critical. The 
assassination of the Italian members of 
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an international commission appointed by 
the Council of Ambassadors at Paris to 
fix the boundary line between Greece and 
Albania was made the occasion of a dras- 


tie demand by Italy upon Greece for 


an apology, a religious service for the vic- 
tims, a salute for the Italian flag, honors 
for the remains of the slain, the appre- 
hending of the assassins, their capital pun- 
ishment, and the payment of an indemnity. 


These demands were to be complied with 
within a very short time, and before that 
time .had expired, it is said—at all events, 
immediately upon its expiration—Italian 
warships shelled the island of Corfu, kill- 
ing a number of children and noncomba- 
tants, and took possession of the island. 
Greece appealed to the League. Both 
Greece and Italy are members of the 
League. The jurisdiction of that body is 
unquestionable. By Article XI, “any war 


Nearer to God 


“T never yet have known an appeal to 
be made to the American people where 
the issue was simple and the moral 
question involved: clear,” said Mr. 
Wickersham, “that they did not think 
and act right. They are confused at 
times. It is not easy to see. I have 


just come back from a visit to the 
Rocky Mountain country and I realized 
there more than I ever did before how 
far away from Europe they are and 
how little interest people in that coun- 


try feel for Europe. It reminded me of 
that old saying that used to be quoted 
from a Pole, when the Pole said God 
was busy and the French were far 
away. Well, the French are far away 
from Colorado and Dakota and Utah 
and Nebraska, and sometimes God 
doesn’t seem to be very near either, 
and what is needed, as it seems to me, 
is for the American people to get back 
a little nearer to God and come to a 
realization of the obligation they are 
under for the great prosperity which 
they have enjoyed.” 


“or threat of war, whether immediately 


affecting any of the members of the 
League or not,” is declared “a matter of 
concern to the whole League.” And it is 
declared to be 
the friendly right of each member of the 
League to bring to the ‘attention of the 
Assembly or of the Council any circum- 
stance whatever affecting international re- 
lations which threatens to disturb either 
the peace or the good understanding be- 
tween nations upon which peace depends. 
By Article XI, it is provided: 
The members of the League agree that if 
there should arise between them any dis- 
pute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or 
to inquiry by the Council, and they agree 
in no case to resort to war until three 
months after the award by the arbitra- 
tors or the report by the Council, 


By Article XY, it is provided that if 
there should arise between members of 
the League any dispute likely to lead to 
a rupture which is not submitted to arbi- 
tration under the provisions of the Cove- 
nant, they will submit the matter to the 
Council, and the Council shall endeavor 
to effect a settlement of the dispute. If 
a settlement is reached, a statement shall 
be made and published giving the facts 
and explanations regarding the dispute 
and the terms of the settlement, and if 
not settled, the Council, either unani- 
mously or by majority vote, shall make 
and publish a report containing a state- 
ment of the facts of the dispute and the 
recommendations which are deemed just 
and proper in regard thereto. If a report 
by the Council is unanimously agreed to 
by the members thereof other than the 
representatives of one or more of the 
parties to the dispute, the members of the 
League agree that they will not go to 
war with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the recommendations of the 
report. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that in this 
instance the dispute between Italy and 
Greece, the demands made by Italy upon 
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Greece, constituted a circumstance “affect- 
_ ing international relations which threat- 


ens to disturb either the peace or the 
good understanding between nations upon 
which peace depends.” It is also obvious 
that it was a dispute “likely to lead to 
a rupture.” Italy claimed that the dis- 
pute was not one which could be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and that it was an 
invasion of her national honor and there- 
fore not one that could be disposed of 
by the League. Not content with that, 
Mussolini took pains in extravagant terms 
to declare that he would not recognize 
the jurisdiction of the League, even if 
it acted, and that if it attempted to act, 
Italy would withdraw from it. The Italy 
America Society recently has circulated a 
copy of an article written by Luigi Bar- 
zini, reprinted from the Corriere d’Amer- 
ica, which may be taken as expressing 
the Italian viewpoint, in which it is stated 
that the reason why Italy does not defer 
to the League is that the most important 
Huropean questions are kept from the 
League 


because the League takes its orders from 
the Governments to which its members 
respectively belong and because it is not 
a tribunal independent of interests and 
free from political intrigues. It is an easy 
tool in the hands of those who control 
many votes in its councils, as, for instance, 
England. It holds out no guarantee of 
justice to those who have only one vote: 
their own. 


In other words, Italy definitely flouted 
the treaty to which she was a party, re- 
fused to accept the jurisdiction of the 
League of which she was a member, and 
justified her refusal by insinuations 
against the independence of the League 
and the dominance of Great Britain in its 
councils. Despite the desire of many 
members of both the Assembly and the 
Council to assert the jurisdiction of the 
League, counsels of prudence have pre- 
yailed, the meeting of Ambassadors at 


A Negro 


“What Luther Burbank is to all the 
people, George Washington Carver is 
to all the people. What they have 
just told me of the number of products 
he was able to get from the peanut, the 
potato, the pecan, and from clay!” I 
said. “Do you want the people to call 
mealiar? I think the newspapers ought 
to publish this in black letters: George 
Washington Carver has got out of the 
peanut 165 products, out of clay 300 prod- 
ucts, out of the sweet potato 118 products, 
and out of the pecan 198 products.” 


HE FOREGOING was the declaration 

of Hon. C. B. Griffith, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State of Kansas, as he pre- 
sented to Dr. Carver the Spingarn Medal 
on September 4, 1923, at the closing ses- 
sion of the Fourteenth Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

George Washington Carver was born of 
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Paris adopted certain suggestions made 
by the members of the League Council as 
to what Italy should do, and have im- 
posed upon Greece terms which are said 
to be accepted by Italy, being substan- 
tially a compliance with her ultimatum 
and apparently without requiring any in- 
vestigation as to the actual responsibility 
of the Greek Government for the crime 
committed in the killing of the Italian 
Commissioners. The situation is not un- 
like what it would have been if the For- 
eign Offices of Europe had united in tell- 
ing Serbia that she must comply with the 
demand made by Austria after the crime 
of Sarajevo in July, 1914. Now this cer- 
tainly is a demonstration that the League 
is not the superstate that American fears 
made her in 1919-1920. Does it also 
demonstrate that it is a body of such 
nerveless and powerless character that 
it must fail in its mission? Surely, it 
would be hasty judgment to reach this 
conclusion. It was a long and painful 
process before the Union of American 
States under the Constitution of 1787 
became an actual nation. Wighty years 
had to elapse and a great civil war to 
be fought before that result was attained. 
In 1793, when the Supreme Court upheld 
its jurisdiction to entertain a suit by two 
citizens of South Carolina, executors of 
a British creditor, against the State of 
Georgia, not only was the decree of the 
Court disregarded, but the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Georgia passed a bill pro- 
viding that any Federal Marshal, or other 
person who executed any process issued by 
the court in this case, should be declared 
“suilty of felony and shall suffer death 
without benefit of clergy by being hanged.” 
While this bill never became a law, yet 
thirty years later, in the litigation between 
the Cherokee Indians and the State of 
Georgia, a similar attitude was maintained 
by the State, and John Quincy Adams, 
noting in his diary the argument which 
he had heard made by Messrs. Sergeant 
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slave parents about 1864 on a farm near 
Diamond Grove, Mo. His father died 
when he was an infant. He was stolen 
from his mother and carried into Arkan- 
sas, and he never heard of her again. He 
was given in exchange by his captors for 
a race-horse valued at $300. He returned 
to his. home in Missouri. The youth 
worked his way through high school and 
college, gaining the degrees of B.S.Agr. 
from the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts and of M.S.Agr. from 
the same institution, Later he was elected 
to membership on the faculty of that insti- 
tution. Leaving there in 1896, he became 
a teacher at Tuskegee Institute, where he 
has made notable contributions of great 
economic value to the world. The life his- 
tory of this colored man of humble parent- 
age stands a8 a lasting refutation of spe- 
cious doctrines of racial inferiority and 
superiority brought forth by such men 
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and Wirt in the Supreme Court of ‘the 
United States on an application for a writ 
of injunction by the Cherokee Nation 
against the State of Georgia, says: “The 
weight of the State will be too heavy for 
them. The old vice of confederacies is 
pressing upon us—anarechy in the mem- 
bers.” 

The fact that neither the Council nor 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
felt itself strong enough to assert the 
provisions of the Covenant against Italy 
under existing circumstances is not neces- 
sarily the breakdown of the entire Cove- 
nant, nor does it demonstrate that the 
League has ceased to be a useful body. 
Very patiently, very quietly, did the Su- 
preme Court of the United States from 
year to year, from decade to decade, trans- 
act its business, render its decrees, and 
leave to the growing consciousness of na- 
tionality the development of a method of 
enforcing its judgments, which finally has 
brought it to its present position of rec- 
ognized power in our National Govern- 
ment. And so, patiently and quietly, 
through the operation of its great system 
of collecting, analyzing, and submitting 
information for the members of its Coun- 
cil and Assembly, and through the dis- 
cussions at the meetings of those bodies 
of questions affecting the peace and 
safety of the world, will the League mar- 
shal and direct the public sentiment of 
civilized peoples toward the great end of 
its establishment, the maintenance of 
peace and justice in the international 
world. With all its shortcomings, with 
all that it may not do, the League, as 
General Smuts recently said, 


is the only remnant of the eager idealism 
that we have left out of the war. If that 
goes, I see a very black day for the young 
and for the children to come. But let us 
not give up hope. We have seen great 
visions go down. There is a drought 
of spirit. But let us stand fast. We 
won the war. We shall win the peace. 


Wizard in Chemistry 


as Lothrop Stoddard, Madison Grant, and 
other glorifiers of the Nordic blonds. Ac- 
cording to these theorists, Dr. Carver, be- 
cause of his blood and ancestry, should 
have been content with the status of fixed 
inferiority. Instead, he has overcome the 
barriers of race prejudice, surmounted 
every obstacle which an _ wunreasoning 
prejudice against him because of his color 
placed in his path, and achieved such 
great results that the attention of sci- 
entists throughout the world has been 
attracted to his accomplishments. He 
was admitted to membership in the Royal 
Society of Arts, London, in 1917. 

And now comes to him recognition in 
his own country through the award of 
the coveted Spingarn. Medal, instituted in 


‘1914 by- J.-B. Spingarn of New York, 


treasurer of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, to 
“be awarded for the highest or noblest 
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achievement by an American Negro during 
the preceding year or years.” The pur- 
pose of the award, as stated by the donor, 
“is twofold: first, to call the attention of 
the American people to the existence of 
distinguished merit and achievement 
among American Negroes; and second, 
to serve as a reward for such achievement, 
and as a stimulus to the ambition of 
colored youth.” The committee of award 
is comprised of Bishop John Hurst of 
the African Methodist -Episcopal Church, 
chairman; Dr. John Hope, president of 
Morehouse College; Oswald Garrison 
Villard, editor of the Nation; Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, the novelist; James H. 
Dillard, director of the Slater and Jeannes 
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services to his country and race.” Sixth 
was Dr. William H. Burghardt Du Bois, 
for the founding and calling together of 
the Pan-African Congress. Seventh was 
Charles 8S. Gilpin, the actor, for his not- 
able achievement in the title-réle of Hu- 
gene O’Neill’s play “The Hmperor Jones.” 
In 1922 the medal was awarded to Mrs. 
Mary B. Talbert, former president of the 
National Association of Colored Women, 
for her services to the women of her 
race and for the restoration of the home 
of Frederick Douglass, the great Negro 
emancipator. 

And now comes George W. Carver. 
What are the achievements of this man 
of pure Negro blood which have brought 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


Child of slavery, exchanged for a race-horse, becomes one of the greatest applied 
chemists in America : 


funds; Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy; and Dr. 
W. E. B. Du Bois, editor of the Crisis. 

An idea can readily be gained regard- 
ing the high honor the medal denotes 
from a list of the winners during the eight 
years prior to the award to Dr. Carver. 
The first medallist was Prof. HE. E. Just, 
head of the. Department of Physiology of 
the Howard University Medical School, 
for his distinguished researches in biology. 
Next was the late Col. Charles Young, 
United States Army, for his services in 
organizing the constabulary of the Repub- 
lic of Liberia and developing the roads of 
that Negro republic. The third medallist 
was Harry T. Burleigh, for excellence in 
the field of creative music. Fourth was 
William Stanley Braithwaite, the distin- 
guished critic and poet, for his notable 
achievements in literature. Next was 
Archibald H. Grimké of Washington, au- 
thor, diplomat, and scholar, the award 
made “for seventy years of distinguished 


him the Spingarn Medal? They include 
the developing of 165 by-products of the 
humble peanut, among which are ten 
kinds of milk; five kinds of punches,— 
cherry, lemon, orange, blackberry, and 
plum; two grades of flour; two grades 
of meal; five breakfast foods; a new 
flavoring for ice-cream, cakes, and other 
confectioneries; nine wood-stains; black 
ink; face powder; face cream; and four 
different kinds of stock foods. From the 
sweet potato Dr. Carver has developed 
118 by-products. From the hitherto use- 
less chinaberry he has brought forth pot- 
ash and chinaberry meal. From a com- 
bination of certain vegetable products 
he has made a tonic for stock food. From 
clay he has made a dressing for canvas 
shoes, and white and colored washes. He 
has made from okra, fiber paper, rope 
cordage, straw board, matting, and carpet. 
Also, from clay he has made marine dyes 
for cotton, wool, silk, and leather. From 
the same material he has developed twenty 
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varieties of laundry bluing now in use. 
These are but a few of the contribu- 
tions this colored man has made in the 
field of agricultural chemistry. Always 
unassuming almost to the point of diffi- 
dence, he bears his honors with extreme 
modesty—in fact, he is the most surprised 
person imaginable when told that he has 
done anything out of the ordinary. The 
commercial value of his discoveries is 
almost beyond reckoning, yet when ex- 
traordinarily flattering offers come to him 
(including one from Thomas Alva Edi- 
son), he chooses to remain at Tuskegee, 
where the creative years of his life have 
been spent. There he continues to work, 
though to most men the feat of developing 
165 by-products from the peanut, 118 
from the sweet potato, 800 from clay, and 
198 from the pecan, would be laurels 
enough on which to rest for the remainder 
of life. Instead, he works on and yet finds 
time to render notable service in another 
field—that of creating increased respect 
among Southern white people for the 
Negro. Dr. Carver has delivered many 
lectures on agriculture before Southern 
white audiences, expressing his thoughts 
in clear, lucid language and in a straight- 
forward manner that has greatly in- 
creased interracial knowledge and respect. 
As a concrete example of what the Negro 
ean do if only given the chance, he has 
opened the eyes of many who knew only 
the Negro loafer or habitué of the police 
court. It is by such contacts that the 
rough edge of bitterness and misconcep- 
tion and prejudice will be worn away 
and in their stead come the mutual under- 
standing and respect which are so neces- 
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sary to the solution of the perplexing ~ 


problem of race relations in America. 


International Christianity 


Church leaders of the country discussed 
international relations from the Christian 
point of view at a conference held at 
Chautauqua, N.Y., August 20 to 24. The 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Federal Council of Churches. Its ob- 
ject was to provide opportunity for the 
study of international affairs from the 
Christian viewpoint, somewhat as they 
are discussed from the political viewpoint 
at the meeting of the Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown, Mass. The men who made 
up the faculty included clergy and laymen 
who were informed on the international 
situation. George W. Wickersham, former 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
discussed what the League of Nations is 
doing. President Henry Noble MacCracken 
of Vassar, who has just returned from a 
trip. abroad where he visited fifteen coun- 
tries, spoke on education for international 
good-will. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, an au- 
thority on the Far East, told of his obser- 
vations on his recent trip through China, 
Korea, Japan, and the Philippines. Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale discussed “The 
League of Nations or War.” Dr. George R. 
Montgomery, who was one of the advisors 
on the Near Hast during the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles and who has recently 
returned from the Lausanne Conference, 
spoke on the Near Hast and America’s 
duty. 


- students. 
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| ‘The Minister and the Social Order 


{ 
: 


ip THE SOCIAL ORDER any concern 
“of the minister? If it is, what may 
he do about it? Is it any concern of the 
church? May either church or minister 
frankly repudiate any obligation to assist 
in the improvement of the social order? 
These questions have received an an- 
swer in the experience of most ministers, 
although few have formulated the an- 
swer. The main significance to the an- 
swers is found where we note how insist- 
ently these questions are asked by young 
men in search of a life work who are 
hesitating upon the threshold of the min- 
istry. Their hesitation is emphasized as 
they hear incidentally of laymen in search 
of a minister who possibly confess that 
they want no man who thinks that he has 
a social gospel to preach. Inquiry usually 
brings out the fact that recent experience 
with one minister of that sort has taught 
them that they do not want another. A 
patient listening to their recital of that 
experience often constrains one with a 
firm conviction of the social service a 


-chureh should render, to admit that the 


minister in question was only too poorly 
equipped wisely to serve the cause dearest 
to his heart. If these same laymen could 
not help him to a wiser, better service, 
they are perhaps doing the best that they 
can do, in turning their backs on him. 
This consideration is not helpful to the 
student with a passion for social better- 
ment. Recently the main question was 
put by a young man to an elderly min- 
ister, just retiring from the ministry; his 
answer is quoted in full because it states 
an extreme case of the experience of an 
earnest minister who was known to have 
had deep sympathy with all efforts for 
social betterment: 

“Tf the improvement of the social order 
is dear to your heart, keep out of the 
ministry. Present-day congregations, even 
in churches which have for a century 
been reared in a tradition that social re- 
form is a part of the true function of the 
church, are now hostile to any considera- 
tion of social welfare matters, or even 
to frequent reference to them. In every 
congregation there are certain dominat- 
ing personalities, persons of high morale 
and sturdy characters, persons who in 
great measure have determined the un- 
questioned moral status of the community. 
There are few matters touching human 
welfare on which they have not already 
fixed opinions; but here is the mischief 
of it: many of those opinions are based 
upon misinformation and prejudice as 


- well as upon social and: economic theories 


now discarded as incompetent by the best 
So it comes down to this: for 
a minister*to express himself creditably 
in applying religious principles to cases, 
he is sure to cross the lines of opinion of 
these stalwart laymen; it causes the lay- 
men discomfort up to the point of exas- 
peration.: They are quite competent. in 
one way or another to pass this sense of 
discomfort and exasperation on to the 
minister.” 


WALTER F. GREENMAN 


The author has a record in the field 
of applied religion, sometimes called 
social service, unexcelled in the Unita- 
rian ministry. For twenty years in 
Milwaukee, where he held a pastorate, 
he was in the forefront of the or- 
ganized good works of the community. 
He is now minister of All Souls 
Church, Greenfield, Mass. 


Obviously it would be a slander to im- 
pute such a situation to all churches, per- 
haps no individual church merits such a 
description, yet in varying degrees most 
ministers are familiar with this attitude 
among some laymen. The veteran min- 
ister’s concluding words to the young man 
were: “With a passion for social helpful- 
ness, keep out of the ministry. With any 
social message to deliver, in order to re- 
main in the ministry that message must 
be smothered, to the extermination of the 
integrity of your own soul. If you ex- 
press yourself, you will soon be a dis- 
card in the ministry.” 

More than one listener to this conver- 
sation was thrilled by the defiant retort of 
the young man who from his boyhood had 
been devoted to his own church. He 
asked, “Has, then, the minister no duty 
in socializing the heart and mind of the 
chureh, without which the modern church 
is doomed to innocuous desuetude?” From 
this angle it would appear that any min- 
ister zealous to improve the lot of his 
fellow-men would be parish-condemned 
if he does, and self-condemned if he does 
not, obey his impulse. The facts, how- 
ever, justify no such conclusion. Many 
ministers of middle age and over have 
been free to give full expression to so- 
cializing facts and principles and have 
neyer been disciplined therefor. Each 
man has worked out his own answer, 
although rarely has one of wide social ex- 
perience told how he got it and what 
his guiding principles were. From Dr. 
Charles Carroll Everett, then dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, this writer de- 
rived several guiding principles, which in 
an application extending over thirty years 
haye been invaluable. Could they have 
been more perfectly grasped at the time. 
they might have prevented many unwise 
participations. 

The occasion for the expression of these 
principles is vividly recalled. The pro- 
fessor of homiletics, housed by temporary 
ilIness, had asked Dr. Everett to take his 
place. Six young men, constituting the 
class, met as usual in Appleton Chapel to 
hear the seventh man read a sermon to 
receive the criticism of professor and stu- 
dents. For some reason the seventh man 
did not appear. At fifteen minutes past 
the hour, Dr. Everett remarked: “Here 
we are homiletically starving. Can no 
one here feed us? Can no one of you 
preach us a sermon?” One of the young 
men rooming in a near-by building re- 
luctantly admitted that he had one, 
though not of the sort that he would have 


proffered for that oceasion, further ex- 
plaining that at a preaching station in 
a neighboring State, the summer before, 
he had been urged to preach a fervent dis- 
course against the use of strong drink, 
to which a number of church members 
were frequently addicted. “Never mind,” 
said Dr. Everett; “perhaps we can de- 
rive aS much value from that as from 
another sermon.” In five minutes more 
the sermon had been fetched and then 
it was deliveréd. At the finish Dr. Everett 
commented somewhat as follows: 

“First, I would say a word as to the 
text. It was a strong text, ‘Woe unto * 
you, scribes, Pharisees, sinners!’ From 
it the preacher forged a mighty bolt, then 
he seemed to have hung it on a nail be- 
hind the door to be handy in case he 
should need it subsequently, but I did 
not notice any further use of it, although 
it might have been so used with good 
effect. Secondly, I want to say a word 
with regard to speaking exclusively upon 
a single topic with reference to a moral 
reform. I believe that is not good tac- 
tics. even from the point of view of the 
reform itself. If you devote an entire 
sermon to one topic, you must make some 
statements to which some of your hearers 
might take exception; there is time for 
them to arrange in their minds a counter 
argument, and you have divided your 
rightful support, perhaps roused hostility 
to the cause as well as to yourself. In 
my own ministry in Bangor during the 
Civil War, then if ever, a man felt im- 
pelled to speak out fully on topics of cur- 
rent interest. I found that it was better 
to preach on some big theme of universal 
need, and incidentally in a single para- 
graph to make a consistent, quick thrust 
in passing, incidental to the main theme, 
yet unmistakable in its direct message 
and appeal, and then return to the main 
subject. The evidence was before the 
jury, even though the Court subsequently 
ruled it out of the record. The intended 
moral effect was better realized in that 
way. If you seriously accept to the full 
a minister’s commission, you will always 
have something big to preach about, to 
which your push for moral reforms may 
be incidental.” 

Here is the heart of the whole matter. 
Entering the ministry to-day, one should 
be ready to subject himself to whatever 
disciplines are necessary to equip him for 
doing every sort of work that rightly falls 
to a minister’s lot. Except in a few 
large parishes, if he is not prepared to 
be a preacher and interpreter of life, a 
director of religious education, a pastor 
and parish visitor, and a director of all 
parish activities, he will have a rough 
time of it. After he has put forth his 
unit of energy and spirit to perform all 
these services as well as he can be 
trained to execute them, his community 
has a right to any overflow of his energy 
and spirit for its social betterment that 
he can offer. His commission as a 
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preacher is as broad as human needs for 
insight and understanding of the eternal 
laws, needs of sympathy and an under- 
standing heart, yearning for a sense of 
dependence upon our Eternal God who 
is and has always been responsive to 
universal human needs; he must respond 
to needs of ethical jolts, and appeals to 
serve highest purposes. 

When some social matter needs, or, bet- 
ter, in six months’. time is sure to need, 
clear understanding, incidentally the min- 
ister can render large service by slipping 
it in with other matters before it has 
become an acute issue. He arrived first 
and planted a seed destined to be fruit- 
ful, and it appeared to no one in the 
guise of hostile propaganda. In the 
course of a service of ten years, if a com- 
munity socially backward can be gradu- 
ally educated to become unprejudiced 
hearers of well validated facts, a good 
work has been done. Few men do better. 
He has socialized the mind and the heart 
of his church. 

Dr. Everett enunciated a second illu- 
minating principle: “It is natural and 
right that a minister should use his in- 
fluence to the utmost in behalf of every 
big moral and social issue. It is, how- 
ever, well to refrain from using it until 
he has it. Influence with a congregation 
is derived not by what you say, but by the 
life you live. You must have lived with 
a people long enough for them to be able 
to check your utterance by your life.” 

This has far-reaching applications. Pro- 
fessional social workers would join hands 
with captious laymen on an insistence 
that the minister qualify by accurate 
knowledge and service before he make 
well-meaning but frequently mischievous 
discourse in church upon social affairs. 
To the preacher it might well be said: 
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Do you burn to set something right? The 
more energy you spend in action to that 
end, the less the inner compulsion to 
talk or preach about it. Seek out some 
badly neglected cause, greatly needing 
service. Ask your parish officers if it 
will be satisfactory for you to devote some 
time and energy to this end. Then go 
in to serve, to learn how to serve. Learn 
all there is to know about it,—until you 
know more about it than any one else in 
town. In time the hour will strike when 
you will have to speak eut,—but it will be 
out of a wealth of incontrovertible facts. 
What you say may be most unpalatable 
to certain laymen, but most laymen can 
accommodate themselves to unpleasant 
facts when they will not endure unpleas- 
ant opinions from the pulpit. 

Does it seem a hardship and injustice 
quite unendurable that one should delay 
speaking his full mind on social matters 
in church until he is past middle life? 
The simple fact is, it takes time to ac- 
quire a degree of influence that is worth 
anything. Once acquired, a minister can 
upon occasion say with impunity- what 
is most offensive to his parishioners, and 
while they differ radically, they recognize 
that he has earned the right to speak his 
conviction. The present potent influence 
of Charles W. Hliot’s words upon public 
affairs would not have been a tithe of 
what it is, had he spoken in the same 
way in the early days of his career as 
an educator. j 

One exception to Dr. Everett’s rule 
should be noted, as true for men in any 
other pursuit as for those in the ministry. 
A crisis may arise wheu loyalty to truth 
and his own soul constrains one to stand 
out quite alone, and then, having simply 
and sincerely spoken his truth, he must 
graciously accept the consequences, -how- 
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ever painful or even tragic. It is a true 
man’s privilege. In the main, however, 
these two guiding principles of Dr. Ever- 
ett’s are sufficient to enable a man to 
render good service as a minister while 
fulfilling his own soul’s needs to help the 
social welfare as he best can help it. 

There is one other very valuable sup- 
port to his desire to socialize the church 
in the church social service committee. 
Such a committee may be restricted to 
social experts, or, perhaps better, may 
automatically include all who direct or 
assist in the direction of social work 
both public and private in the community. 
To such a committee would be referred 
all the social matters on which a chureh 
is asked to express itself. In its judg- 
ment matters may be laid before the 
whole church. More often, the people so- 
cially-minded, socially informed, and of 
good will can come to something approxi- 
mating unanimity on social questions. A 
resolution is passed expressing the col- 
lective agreement of the committee. There 
is never any reproach in a minister’s ex- 
pressing his full judgment before such a 
socially-minded body. Its resolution goes 
out, not. as the expression of the church, 
but that of the committee on social work 
of that church. It carries no imputa- 
tion of agreement to any one not a mem- 
ber, and at the bottom of the resolution 
signed by chairman and clerk, the num- 
ber present and voting in the affirmative 
is recorded. 

If a young minister is afire to preach 
a special social or economie gospel, there 
is only justice in the unpleasant comment, 
“He should hire a hall.” If he is eager 
to discharge the full duty of a minister, 
his passion to render true social service 
as well as to humanize and socialize the 
church should be an invaluable asset. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“The Man Himself” 


it, in the modernity 


of its interpretation of the recorded words 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


This is the unconventional title of an extremely inter- 
esting Life of Jesus recently written by Rollin Lynde Hartt, 
whose brilliant work as “Clerk of the Day” on the Boston 
Transcript was long known and enjoyed by readers of that 
newspaper. . 

I have been reading this book, and I have compared it 
more or less minutely with that other Life of Christ recently 
written by Papini. The latter book offers no new material, 
and merely repeats in earnest, glowing language the conyen- 
tional citations and comments which books like Canon Farrar’s 
Life. of Christ offered to the world several decades ago. Mr. 
Hartt, however, sifts the possible from the impossible in the 
recorded New Testament narrative, and while he, of course, 
has no new material to offer, nor has Papini, his viewpoint 
is so modern, and his use of English so picturesque and fear- 
less, that his interpretation of the Master’s conditions, 
motives, aims, successes, and failures becomes practically new 
material, and to the intelligent, rational follower of the Mas- 
ter it becomes a keener stimulus than Papini’s credulous, unin- 
telligent survey of the same field could possibly be. 

Mr. Hartt’s book, “The Man Himself,’ was worth the writ- 
ing and is well worth the reading. There has been no book like 


and deeds of the great Nazarene. It combines critical acumen 
with a profound reverence and a tender sentiment for the 
person of Jesus. It is popular and fascinating in its literary 
style, yet goes to the roots of things in discussing Divine 
Origin, Miracles, Eschatology, and other allied problems. It 
is original in thought and expression, and reminds me, thus, 
of Prof. William James’s “Varieties of Religious Experience.” 
It will not be liked by the literalist, the believer in Biblical 
Verbal Inspiration, but to liberal-minded, intelligent, truth- 
loving, devout readers in all the Christian sects and com- 
munions it will bring areal confirmatory joy and a consistent, 
justifiable contentment of soul. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Boston, MAss. 


Mussing up Meadville 
To the Editor of Tun Curtstran RugistER :-— 

A former graduate of Meadville asks me, “What is this 
I hear about getting Meadville all mussed up?” And know- 
ing that as a trustee of the School I was.opposed to its 
remoyal to Chicago some years ago, he wants to know if I am 
still of the same mind, and if so, why I don’t “say something.” 

Meadville, in my opinion, never had the opportunity it has 
to-day. With fundamentalism rampant and _ reactionary 
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training-schools multiplying, Meadville ought to stand out with 
its individuality unimpaired, a conspicuous beacon light of the 
liberal faith. Its-very isolation is its greatest asset. It is 


= case, not of “Concord going to the world,” but of the “world 


coming to Concord.” 

A few years ago Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER, in a spirit of 
timorous solicitude, tried to get itself introduced to well-bred 
readers beyond the Connecticut River. Under its present 
management—bold, utterly independent of opposing contem- 
poraries, and dead in earnest in behalf of a great cause, 


the world (including religious journals that never before 
heard of it) is coming to Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
THE CHRISTIAN RecIsTeR is a parable for Meadville. Why 


dismantle its present fine equipment? Why abandon a loca- 
_ tion second to none for those who, in the present chaos of 
religious thought, need the place and the opportunity to find 
themselyes? Why, after innumerable financial campaigns, 
attempt to raise another huge fund for so doubtful a purpose? 
The names of more Meadville students appear in the Uni- 
tarian Year Book than of any other similar school. Compared 
with other theological schools of the Liberal Faith, located 
close up to great universities, Meadville need offer no apologies 
for the limited attendance of students in years gone by. 
Meadville as the “School of the Prophets,” believing in 
itself, with an unequivocal gospel of liberalism to promote, 
and under an energetic, resourceful, and popular administra- 
tion,—an administration that can seize the superlative oppor- 
tunities of this reactionary hour,—may win irresistible 
influence. 
Meadyille doubtful about its license to live, hidden in the 
academic labyrinths of a great university, where the embry- 


onic prophet of a new to-morrow might double on his tracks . 


a dozen times before he could find it or even hear of its exist- 
ence, would be only a Meadville of evasion and surrender. 

There are many former Meadville students who take this 
view of the matter, and it is difficult for them to imagine how 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania can ever yield to the 
labored arguments for its removal. 

Give Meadville the chance of the hour, and do not get it 
“all mussed up.” Lewis G. WILSON. 


Emulating a Successful Example 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


We are doubtless impressed by the energy and astuteness 
of the Christian Scientists in giving to the public free lectures 
on their faith, in Sunday afternoon theatre meetings. Many 
of our ministers do. not have evening services and could get 
to neighboring cities for such meetings if we held them. There 
they would not be the “prophet in his own country,” and 
could do much for liberal religion among people never reached 
by the regular Sunday morning statement of what we stand 
for. Could not the Laymen’s League or the A. U. A. work out 
the details of such a plan? The expense ought not to be 
prohibitive. B. Matcotm Harris. 

ALBANY, N.Y. 


Liberalism in Chicago 


To the Hditor of THe CHRIsTIAN REGISTER :— 


As the last shall be first, and the first last, may I, as one of 
the last arrivals at Meadville House, call the attention of your 
new readers to this center of liberal thought in Chicago? For 
three years previously I have spent my vacations in the Uni- 
versity, having the fun of regular University lectures, and 
comparing the infallible truths of professorial dicta with con- 
erete ministerial activities. This year I am at the Meadville 

House rejoicing and resting in this Unitarian retreat of the 
prophets. ‘ 

The genial hostess, Mrs. Whitmore, represents eulture and 
__ hospitality, two virtues of the best liberal religious life. Why 
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‘quoted a Russian, a Balkan statesman, and a Frenchman. 
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should not the many Unitarians passing through Chicago avail 
themselves of a “look in” at the large home at 57th Street and 
Woodlawn Avenue. 

Across the street is the church of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, within a square the campus of Chicago University, which 
never stops, always grows, and is the.great liberal theological 
manufacturing plant of the Middle West. 

And then the city of Chicago, which has seemed lately to 
turn toward Unitarianism, especially since Secretary Curtis 
W. Reese has arrived. For eight years I have served on the 
General Home Mission Board of a semi-liberal denomination, 
and am somewhat conversant with the establishment and en- 
couragement of missionary enterprises, but when I consider 
the liberal cause in this locality I wonder if many of us appre 
hend its possibilities. 

The Third Church with its recent gain in enthusiasm, attend- 
ance, and numbers since Dr. Slaten took charge, Professor 
Merrifield, one of the most eminent University preachers and 
teachers, moying All Souls Church to a section unchurched, and 
with the Third Church looking forward to building propositions : 
the brilliant philosopher of the First Church, now retiring, 
and the preacher of Unity, often called a fit successor to 
Robert Collyer, have given great traditions to the Chicago 
Unitarian pulpit: Dr. Preston Bradley, as few men in America, 
knows how to gather and preach to thousands, in his great 
People’s Church in the Wilson Avenue section, and he also 
knows that he belongs in and does belong to the Unitarian 
Fellowship. Horace Bridges, now Rey. Horace Bridges, lec- 
turer of the First HWthical Culture Society of Chicago, is also 
a member of the Western Unitarian Conference. The great 
intellectual rationalistic movement ministered to by Mr. Man- 
gasavian, which probably represents the largest intellectual 
religious group of free thinkers of Chicago, has joined the 
Unitarian procession, inviting the secretary of the Western 
Conference to sit on its board of directors. 

Would it not be a cold heart, an unimaginatiye mind, an 
unenthusiastic imagination, that would not see the present 
possibilities in this second city of America? Scores of Univer- 
sity men, who are intellectually competent and sincere, are 
being driven to the Unitarian position: can we enlarge our 
borders by enlarging, deepening, and stabilizing the 100,000 
affiliated Unitarians,—doubling to 200,000 in the next ten years? 
Then we will not represent simply a beautiful, pure, intellec- 
tual insert, but a red-blooded, growing, enthusiastic, American 
movement, that will not confine its message to tracts and 
Chambers of Commerce circles, but will also reach the common, 
every-day American who has a right to know Unitarian thought 
and life. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 

CuHicaco, ILL. 


Europe’s Feeling Toward America 


To the Editor of Tar CuristiaN REGISTER :— 


Mr. Tonjoroff, in his article “What does: Europe Think of 
America?” in Tie Reotsrer of September 27, says, “Americans 
would do exceedingly well to realize that Europe, taken as 
a whole, largely hates and suspects America.” 

I spent almost all of my summer yacation on the continent 
of Hurope and met all sorts and conditions of men. I didn’t 
hear a single expression of hatred of America. Indeed, I was 
surprised to hear many persons voice their belief in the good- 
will of these United States, and that, not only in a tolerably 
prosperous and contented country such as Czechoslovakia, 
but in Germany and Austria. W. J. GREENE. 

New Lonpon, Conn. 


[This is good to read. Let us remember, Mr. Tonjoroff 
The 
first and the last are representatives of countries that think they 
have reason for disappointment with us. The people in the 
Balkans, like those in Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Austria, 
not to say Hngland, are more kindly disposed, for obvious 


reasons.—THE HEprror. ] 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


The Buckners, Father and Son 


The present status of the famous case 
of Rev. J. D. M. Buckner is of peculiar 
interest to Unitarians, His son, Rev. 
Arthur Buckner, has recently become pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church in Waterville, 
Me., after serving a Congregational church 
in Chamberlain, 8.D. The father, vir- 
tually condemned .as a “heretic” by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church while he was 
pastor in Aurora, Neb., because he said 
if he had to choose between a belief in a 
good God and Bible texts which made 
Him an evil God, such as the story that 
God drowned all men but Noah and his 
family, he would choose a good God, has 
succeeded the son. The Christian Century 
says that the Chamberlain church is one 
of the most important in South Dakota. 
It pays a good salary. The Aurora church 
desired Mr. Buckner to continue, but at 
the farewell reception he said that he would 
retain his membership in the Nebraska Con- 
ference and that he was becoming pastor 
of a Congregational church only because 
he had failed to secure a Methodist pas- 
torate either in Nebraska or in any of 
the surrounding States. As Mr. Buckner 
remains a member of the Conference, the 


case is by no means ended, so far as © 


the higher courts of Methodism are con- 
cerned. The Nebraska State Journal in 
an editorial states in a general way what 
is no doubt the public reaction to this 
case. This journal says: “The Buckner 
case terminates as such cases usually 
do. Buckner is not reinstated as an ac- 
tive member of the Nebraska Methodist 
Conference. The action against him 
stands. The Aurora minister finds a 
pulpit elsewhere and in another denomi- 
nation. This Buckner case stands, but 
there will be no more Buckner cases. 
The churches are passing through a try- 
ing transition of points of view. One 
of the lessons taught by every heresy 
trial, as this transition works itself out, 
has been the futility of that method of 
securing stability and uniformity of be- 
lief within a denomination. If the Buck- 
ner case were to do over again, it very 
likely would not be done—certainly not 
in the way it was done. By such painful 
process of trial and error does the modern 
ferment work itself out.” 

This opinion fails to take into account 
that no man in the so-called orthodox 
churches, not even Dr. Harry BH. Fosdick 
or Dr. Perey S. Grant or any Methodist 
bishop, dares to say the Bible lacks infal- 
lible moral and spiritual authority. They 
are under literalist bondage. To assert 
their freedom would be to end their evan- 
gelical careers. Such is the prevailing 
Protestantism. 


For and Against Progress 


Wishing to learn from laymen what 
they considered the chief difficulties con- 
fronting the successful operation of a 
church, a religious journal recently: asked 
a series of questions, inviting replies. Ac- 
cording to the answers, which came from 


practical workers, the chief hindrances Presbyterian Conservative 


are: leading persons in the community 
attend rarely; meager Sunday evening 
audiences; amusements, such as dancing 
and the movies; failure to know what 
the denomination is doing because there 
is no denominational paper in the home; 
lack of training in church attendance 
and church benevolence; widespread in- 
difference to the religious appeal. There 
were, however, certain hopeful observa- 
tions, such as: church attendance is ex- 
cellent; pastor is paid liberally and 


DR. WILLIAM P. SHRIVER 


Whose address on the Church’s care of 

incoming peoples was one of the most 

effective and delightful features of the 

recent New Haven meetings. He is in 

charge of the work among immigrants in 
the Presbyterian Church 


promptly ; generous. per cent. of members 
of the Sunday-school attend church; moy- 
ing pictures do not interfere with church 
attendance. 


The “Gideon” Bible 


Those who have charge of the distribu- 
tioli of “Gideon” Bibles among hotels say 
that frequently guests become so inter- 
ested in the book that they take it away 
with them, often sending the price of the 
volume, later, and sometimes adding a 
contribution for the extension of the work. 
And sometimes they forget to remit! 


Generous to Negroes 
Negroes have little to complain of in 
the grants of money made to them for 
missionary work by various churches. In 
their last fiscal year, Episcopalians spent 
$250,000 ; Presbyterians, $750,000; and the 
Methodists North, $1,300,000. These 
churches, with the Baptist, are operating 
477 schools for colored children. The 

schools include several colleges. 


Keen for Action 


A writer in the Presbyterian, who states 
that he has been watching for forty-two 
years the progress of the Presbyterian 
Church, says that “now he is looking upon 
this same great church in a state of deep 
humiliation.” He is aggrieved by the 
growing liberality. “Urge the presby- 
teries,” he says, “to send only conserya- 
tives to the General Assembly. Undo the 
consolidation plan, and reorganize the 
boards and agencies; direct the board of 
education to cease advertising and selling 
Fosdick books, and all other heretical 
literature emanating from Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and like sources; direct the 
presbyteries to refuse to ordain and in- 
stall any man carrying a Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary diploma; exscind at once 
the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York City, which has repudiated the au- 
thority of the General Assembly by re- 
fusing to accept the resignation of Dr. 
Fosdick. Dr. George Alexander, the pas- 
tor of the First Church, should be re- 
moved from the presidency of the Foreign 
Board.” , 


Prohibition in India 

Prohibition has penetrated to India. 
The ruler of the state of Bhopal, a woman, 
has issued a statement to the effect that 
“total ‘prohibition must be observed 
throughout her dominions.” This state, 
covering 6,000 square miles of territory 
and including a population of more than 
1,000,000, has, until the present, re- 
ceived large revenues from the liquor 
traffic. The government is now devising 
ways and means of making up the lost 
income. There is also a vigorous tem- 
perance movement under way in Scotland. 
The churches of that country recently 
appointed a commission to travel through 
the United States for the purpose of study- 
ing the situation under the operation of 
the Volstead Act. 


Largest Church is Fundamentalist 


In the twenty-one years of his pastorate 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, 
Wash., Dr. Mark Matthews has built up 
what is said to be the largest white church 
in the United States. It has a member- 
ship of 7,491. Of this number, 773 were 
received into fellowship during the last 
twelve months. During his ministry Dr. 
Matthews has received 13,676 members, 
9,318 on profession of faith. The congre- 
gation expects to erect a new building in 
the near future, to cost more than $1,000,- 
000. One of the features will be a daily 
Bible school. Dr. Matthews is a militant 
fundamentalist. 


The Largest Cradle Roll 


St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., looks early to the nur- 
ture of its children. Its cradle roll in- 
cludes the names of 539 members. So 
far as is known, this is the largest cradle 
roll in the country. 
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College After College 


Dartmouth College is recommending to all its alumni the reading of 


certain suggested books as a part of its college-after-college plan. 


The 


list is compiled by Prof. Kenneth A. Robinson of the English Department. 
Tt will be interesting to compare this list with our own recent reading. 


Can we improve upon it? 


RovcH-Hpwn. By Dorothy Canfield. War- 
court, Brace & Co. 

Minions. By Ernest Poole, 
Jan Company. 

CAPTAIN Boop. By Rafael 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Tun ENCHANTED APRIL. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Tim CATHEDRAL. By Hugh Walpole. 
H. Doran Company. 

GiaoLo. By Edna Ferber. 
& Co. é 

Variant Dust. By Katherine Fullerton 
Geroulde. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Puays: Firtu Spurins. By John Galsworthy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. d 

Tur Harry App. ANNA CHRISTIN. THD 
First May. By WBugene O'Neill. Boni & 
Liveright. 


The Maecmil- 
Sabatini. 
By “Hlizabeth.” 


George 


‘ 


Doubleday, Page 


LAST Porms. 
Holt & Co. 

THE Spconp Empire, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By A. E. Housman. Henry 


By Philip Guedalla. 


THE Lirh AND LETTERS OF WALTHR H. Pac. 
By Burton J. Hendrick. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Stpnpy. By G. R. Walker. Atlantic Monthly 
Press. ; 


Tun MIND IN THH MAKING. By James Har- 
vey Robinson. Harper & Brothers. 


HuMAN NATURE IN THE Bisuy. By William 
Lyon Phelps. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


From McKrinuny to Harpine. By H. H. 


Kohlsaat. Charles“Scribner’s: Sons. 
PuBLIC OPINION. By Walter Lippman. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Cc. R. J. 


Making Learning 
Quick and Pleasant 


HETTIE GRAY BAKER 
Productions Editor, Fox Film Corporation 


The average motion-picture producer, 
reckoning up the cost of his experience in 
the educational field, will read the title 
of this book* with a skeptical smile; but 
as soon as he begins to dip into its pages 
he will find much to encourage Wim, and 
more that he will call to the attention of 
the next school principal who demands a 
maximum of perfection for a minimum of 
price. 

The publishers announce that it is “the 
first complete and authoritative treatment 
of the educational side of pictures,” and 

“their claim seems to be substantiated. 
Certainly the authors have spared no pains 
to coyer the many sides of their topic, 
from the vast scope of subjects for reels 
down to the details of film-mending. 

The book confirms our theory that the 
motion picture as an aid to education is a 
distinct field in itself, that the films should 
conform to pedagogical principles, and 
that the teacher’s work in preparing his 
class and in examination and discussion 
afterward is as important as with text- 
book or lecture. 

The authors answer some of the objec- 
tions to the use of films with more patience 
than they deserve. <A refusal to use mo- 
tion pictures in the schoolroom because 
they make learning too quick and pleasant, 
sounds like an echo from Mr. Squeers and 
Dr. Blimber. 

Mr. Ellis and Miss Thornborough have 
done the motion picture a great service, 
and the cause of education an invaluable 
one, if their book inspires pedagogues, as 
it should, to further use of this incalcu- 


*MOTION PICTURES IN EpuCATION. -By Dllis & 


Thornborough. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell . 


Company. $2.50. 


lable aid. They make its limitations and 
the task of fhe teacher so plain, that there 
should be no danger of the latter expect- 
ing the impossible. They have also shown 
how an outfit can be secured at low cost 
and made to pay for itself. Indeed, the 
necessity of buying only a cheap hand 
projector is no cause for discouragement, 
since its owner has one advantage—and 
that a very great one—over his more 
affluent brother. In these machines, 
lighted only by an electric-light bulb, the 
picture may be stopped at any “frame” 
desired and held on the screen for study 
for several minutes like a slide, or wound 
backward any time at will. 

The lists of sources both for informa- 
tional and strictly pedagogical films seem 
to be reliable and complete. In fact, those 
two adjectives could well apply to the 
book itself. It is a contribution which 
should do much to clarify a subject about 
which, like Mark Twain’s weather, a great 
deal has been said and very little done. 


Said Disraeli: ‘‘A book may be 
as great a thing as a battle.” 


Snow-Pearled Shores 
and Bell-Toned Rivers 


ALASKA, THp Groat Country. By Hlla Hig- 
ginson, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

No country is more in the public eye, so 
far as undeveloped resources and majestic 
promise are concerned, than Alaska. One 
does not begin to realize the vastness of 
the territory, the grandeur of the scenery, 
the mighty hidden wealth, until one reads 
Ella Higginson’s descriptions. The volume 
was first published in 1908, and has been 
reprinted four times, each time more mate- 
rial being added, until in this last issue we 


A NORTHERN MADONNA 
From the great country of Alaska 


have a complete handbook of that valuable 
and little-known territory. Speaking of 
the lure of the country, the author writes, 
“The spell of Alaska falls upon every 
lover of beauty who has voyaged along 
those far northern snow-pearled shores 
with the violet waves of the north Pacific 
Ocean breaking splendidly upon them; or 
who has drifted down the mighty rivers 
of the interior which flow, bell-toned and 
lovely, to the sea.” 

The yolume includes material with 
which those who contemplate the Alaskan 
trip need to be familiar. The author, who 
traveled thousands of miles, observed 
with care as she went the noble, snow- 
capped mountains, the mighty rivers, the 
vast snow plains, the natives, their vil- 
lages and manner of living. -She talked 
with those who were building up the coun- 
try and learned of the hardships, the fail- 
ures and successes, the sudden crimes and 
long repentances. She has told her story 
with something more than the average 
traveler puts into his tale. Alaska to her 
was a land beloved, and thus the reader 
sees it. Excellent maps and illustrations 
make the book a valuable addition not 
only to the literature on Alaska, but to 
the story of the development of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth. E. H. ©. 


The London of the Restoration 

Forrunn’s Foor. By Rafael Sabatini. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Fortune played with Colonel Randall 
Holles as an angler might play with a fish. 
Time and again, in the very hour of tri- 
umph he was disappointed and spurned 
by fate. He was the sport and jest of for- 
tune. Sabatini in this delightful tale 
brings the Colonel from his mercenary 
service on the continent to London. Out 
of his destitution springs the story, for 
the Colonel, unable to find other employ- 
ment, undertakes the dishonorable abduc- 


Bos- 
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tion of a popular actress with whom the 
Duke of Buckingham has become infatu- 
ated. What came of it, and how Fortune 
smiled at last upon the Colonel, it is for 
the book and not the reviewer to disclose. 
The book reveals no lessening of the 
author’s extraordinary gifts of historic 
imagination. The picture of the gilded 
life of the Restoration finds here a dra- 
matic contrast in the picture of the plague 
which swept over London like the breath 
of an angry god. ce. B. 0. 


A Precious Volume of 
Humorous Essays 


Huntinc A Harr SHirt. By Aline Kilmer. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

Those lovers of poetry whose affections 
have gone out to Joyce Kilmer and in 
after years to Aline Kilmer have not had 
reason to suspect that the author of 
Candles that Burn would give us a pre- 
cious volume of humorous essays, showing 
a rare capacity for handling the language 
of prose as she has handled the forms of 
poetry. A delightful vivacity runs 
through these pages, coupled with pro- 
found spiritual insight. In an age when 
we are betrayed into too much card- 
cataloguing by the exponents of “effi- 
ciency,” we should read the concluding 
essay, entitled “Works of Reference,” for 
it would at least lead us toward emanci- 
pation, even if we must find our own 
way further when this volume ends. 

H. H.-S. 


Renaissance, Convalescence, 
or Relapse 


Tue CoMING RENAISSANCE. Edited by Sir 
James Marchant. New York: HE. P. Dutton 
Company. $5.00. 

The introduction to this book by Dean 
Inge is less hopeful than the remaining 
contents. “I will not join the Essayists 
in predicting a new Renaissance,” he 
says. “The conditions of such a move- 
ment are very obscure. I should 
rather expect a slow convalescence in the 
West and center of Europe and in the 
East a relapse into barbarism, for in that 
part of the world civilization seems not 
only to have been mown down, but up- 
rooted. But I have no wish to prophesy. 
If the new Renaissance comes, it will be 
very welcome.” 

The book is written by a group of 
clergymen, educators, and scientists, each 
of whom attempts to reveal some particu- 
larly hopeful signs in present sordid con- 
ditions. The two most worthy chapters 
of the book are by David Starr Jordan 
and Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. Dr. Jor- 
dan is the only American in the list of 
sixteen writers. Professor Thomson con- 
fines himself to the subject of “A Racial 
Renaissance” and presents with full sci- 
entific argument the striking proposition 
that civilization has led humanity to con- 
struct an environment in which the indi- 
vidual cannot survive. This is because 
our intellectual ideals and emotional de- 
sires are so strong that we sacrifice not 
only comfort and health but life itself 
in their behalf. The eugenic ideal of a 
perfected physical race presupposing a 
perfected environment is the one founda- 
tion of hope for salvation. L. V: R. 
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Philosophy as a Confession 


By H. B. 
Court 


NATURD AND HUMAN NATURE. 
Alewander.. Chicago: The Open 
Publishing Company. $3.00. 

“What recent books in philosophy 
can you recommend?” If this ques- 
tion, which is frequently asked, should 
come just now, the reviewer would 
mention this book by Professor Alex- . 
ander, and Prof. J. A. Leighton’s Man ~ 
and the Cosmos. The reader of this 
volume of essays realizes at once that 
his author is a man of great vigor and 
clearness of thought, and a gifted writer 
as well. 

The book is what all philosophy 
really is, namely, a confession. Phi- 
losophy is not a soulless play of con- 
cepts. It is the whole man that thinks. 
This is here frankly acknowledged. 
For the author is a humanist in the 
best sense. He does not say with Pro- 
tagoras that man is the measure of all 
things knowable. It is not man that is 
the measure, but the good man, the 
Pattern Man. In order to realize the 


meaning of this, it is only necessary to 
read the last essay in the book, the 
author’s “Apologia Pro Fide,” delivered 
as a presidential address before the 


American Philosophical Association. 
For him the world is a symbol, its 
meaning is seen in human life and per- 
sonality, and the Christian view of 
reality is true. 

As one reads these expressions of a 
deep, rich nature he realizes how thin 
and poor must be the natures of those 
clever writers who dismiss religion as 
“a compensatory illusion.” The themes 
discussed are: “Philosophy, Religion, 
and Race Progress,” “The Evolution of 
Ideals,” “Truth and Nature,” “The 
Goodness and Beauty of Truth,” “Beauty 
and Pain,” “Human Personality,” “The 
Socratic Bergson,” “The Definition of 
Number,” “Plato’s Conception of the 
Cosmos,” “Music and Poetry,” “The 
Philosophy of Tragedy,” “Art and 
Democracy,” “Hebraism as a Mode of 
Philosophy,” and “Apologia Pro Fide.” 

G. R. D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


ADVENTURING. By Tristram Tupper. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
All about how Jay Singleton, sentimen- 
tal tanner, and lover of the Lady of Les- 
bos, went down to the sea in search of 
adventure and—but of course you’ve 
guessed it—found the lady of his dreams. 
An interesting yarn for an idle hour. 
w. J. G. 


New 


A Catm Ruvinw or A Canm Man. By Samuel 
G. Blythe. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. 75 cents. 

A sympathetic survey of the late War- 
ren G. Harding both as man and President. 
We are not a politician, nor yet a big- 
business man, and therefore rise to ask 
if Mr. Blythe cannot find another reason 
than the Harding administration for the 
fact that this republic “has come to be 
the only legitimately prosperous country 
in the world.” w. J. G 
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THE JACKET OF MIDWINTER 


Dr. Johnson in Fiction 


MipwintTerR. By John Buchan. New York: 


George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

The name of Dr. Johnson can still be 
conjured with. Boswell’s Life is still 
read and loved. The Harvard University 
Press has just issued a study of the great 
man. He is the central figure in a recent 
play. His sayings are quoted by an 
insurance company. And now comes Mr. 
Buchan to serve him up to us again in 
fiction. He has done it well. Dr. John- 


son appears here as a tutor in the days. 


before Boswell knew him. ‘The stirring 
days when Charles the Pretender was 
invading England in an effort to regain 
the throne throws Johnson into associa- 
tion with Alastair Maclean, the central 
figure of the tale. The plot revolves 
around Maclean’s endeavors to uncover 
the plot by which information which 


should have gone to the Prince is di- 
' verted into hostile channels, and the aid - 


given him by Midwinter, the leader of that 
curious brotherhood called by various 
names, the Spoonbills, the Bog-Blitters, 
the Left-Handed, but known to themselves 
as “The Naked Men of Old England.” 
While this tale has not the thrill and 
the suspense of Greenmantle, it has 
greater artistry and literary merit. Bu- 


chan has proved himself a most versatile 


and unusual writer. This tale is wholly 
unlike anything else he has done. 
(ome Ag 


Books Received 


TRANQUILLITY Housn. By Augusta H. Sea- 
man. New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

A Book or Unusvau Soups. 
Chambers. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Tun BExprcrtep CuurcH. By M. S. Rice. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

Tur Gay YEAR. By Dorothy Speare. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Tum MAN FROM PAINTED Post. By Joseph B. 
Ames. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.75. ; y / 

Guapys. By J. Morgan-de-Groot. Philadel- 
phia: J, B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 


New 
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By Mary D. © 


Work and Wishes 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Part 2 


“Dr. Tom! Goody!’ Gwen waved a 
blithe greeting to the jolly-looking driver 
of the ecar—Dr: Tom Carlton, the busiest 
and most popular young man in town. 

“Tm going out your way, Gwen!” he 
announced as if the pleasure was all his. 
“How is my little visiting nurse this melt- 

‘ing day?” 

Gwen hopped in beside him happily. “I 
was just ready to start home, and it 
looked like half-way to Mars,” she con- 
fessed as they crossed Main Street and 
flew down the smooth state highway 
toward the west side. “I wanted to have 
supper ready before Mother got home,” 
she confided to this understanding friend. 
“She has been so tired lately I didn’t 
want her to go to-day.” Her bonny face 
was overcast now, as she complained, 
“That dry old book of Professor Collins’s 
is going to be as long as the encyclopedia,” 
then with a flash of the temper her friends 
laughed about, “I’d just like to pound 
all the typewriters to pieces and get rid 
of them!” : 

“T know,” sympathized Dr. Tom, so- 
berly. ‘Then in the comradely fashion 
that endeared him to every boy and girl, 
“Tm glad you're feeling strong and 
spunky, Gwen, because—your mother 
needs you.” 

Hastily he explained in response to the 
startled look in the blue eyes: “Now 
don’t get panicky. Be my serene depend- 
able little helper. All your mother needs 
is a big dose of rest! Rest, with a whole- 
some change of occupation or scene. She 
fainted in the office this afternoon,” he 
continued, noting with approval that 
Gwen hada firm hold on herself, “I hap- 
pened to be out near the University on a 
case, and luckily Professor Collins knew 
it. I brought her home, and she rallied 

-at once. But,” his strong pleasant face 
grew serious, “she mustn’t go on working 
merely on will power, Gwen, or we know 
it means a nervous breakdown.” 

“She shan’t,” flashed Gwen, with stormy 
eyes. “O Dr. Tom! If I were only a 
rich old aunt! Or had a magic wand, or 
the purse of Fortunatus, or Aladdin’s 
lamp!” A deep sigh as she realized the 
futility of such wild wishing. “Or if 
you doctors could find some easy way for 
little girls to hurry up and grow!” she 
appealed whimsically. “Grandmother 
used to say, ‘Work and wishes make a 
good team.’ When I’m grown up Mother 
will never touch another typewriter !”’ 

Dr. Tom patted her hand, approvingly. 
“How are you and Old Lady Cross Patch 
making it?” he asked as they swept 
around a curve and saw the Dale cottage 
nestling in lilac bushes and rioting roses. 
Gwen frequently earned small amounts 
by helping out busy mothers or Dr. Tom’s 
older patients. To be sure, the capable 
little girl gave her services just as will- 
ingly when there was no remuneration. 
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Gwen’s honest eyes reproached him in- 
stantly. ‘Now, -Dr. Tom, you know you 
love poor Mrs. Gilmore, and so does your 
mother.” 

“Loving the poor old touch-me-not is 
fairly easy at long distance,” he teased. 
“But you’ve been visiting her daily and 
showering her with your famous posies.” 
He inspected the golden head solemnly. 
“And so far you have escaped marvel 
ously. She hasn’t snapped off your head 
ye 2 

“IT guess if you’d had all the aches and 
pains and troubles she’s had, you’d be a 
snapping turtle yourself!’ declared Gwen, 
with spirit. ‘We get along beautifully, 
and I’d almost as soon visit Mrs. Gilmore 
now as the Terry twins.” — 

“The Terry-ble twins,” punned Dr. Tom, 
with a chuckle. “Cry-babies and cross 
old ladies seem to be your specialty, 
Gwen. What a Florence Nightingale 
you’re going to make! Well, here we are, 
and there’s your mother in the hammock. 
Keep up your courage, Goldilocks, and the 
battle’s half won. And—count on me,” 


The Common Joys 


These joys are free to all who live, 

The rich and poor, the great and low: 
The charms which kindness has to give, 
The smiles which friendship may 

bestow, 
The honor of a well-spent life, 
The glory of a purpose true, 
High courage in the stress of strife, 
And peace when every task is through. 
—Hdgar A. Guest. 


Sentence Sermon 


Whoever in the darkness lighteth an- 
other with a lamp, lighteth himself also. 
—Awuerbach. 


he encouraged in a low tone, as Gwen 
with a grateful smile sprang out and ran 
up the posy-bordered path to the old 
hammock Phil had swung between the 
cottonwoods. 

“Hello, dear! You see I beat you home 
after all!” called Mrs. Dale, in her cheer- 
iest voice. But one look in Gwen’s frank 
face told her she need not pretend. 
Gwen’s arms were around her, but the 
little girl did not speak for .a minute. 
Then between heroic swallows Gwen de- 
livered her ultimatum. 

“T don’t care if Professor Collins’s old 
book isn’t finished till doomsday, you’re 
not going back to that fiery-furnace 
office !” 

“There, there!’ soothed her mother. 
“Don’t make a mountain range out of a 
foothill. If you’ll put up with a lady of 
leisure for a day or two,” she bargained 
gaily, “I’ll be as lively as a cricket.” 

Gwen’s firm chin was tilted at its most 
determined angle as she went inside to 
prepare a picnic supper. “We'll surprise 
Phil with a lawn party for three,” she had 
decided, ‘“‘sandwiches, salad, and lemon- 
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ade. He'll need something boosting after 
shoving the Cottabus over town that extra 
trip?’ 

But dusk came and the first stars, and 
still no Philip. “He might have gone to 


see Jamie Horton,” Gwen puzzled. Of 
course there was no reason for worry, 


though it was unlike Philip to keep them 
guessing. 

“T’m afraid the poor boy will be tired 
out,” sighed his mother, watching the 
street and sitting up at every footfall. 
“There! Isn’t that his whistle, Gwen?’ 

Gwen sped down through a hollyhock 
brigade in answer to the familiar eall, 
“Bob-bob-white!’ The lad that fairly 
erupted into the fragrant dewy garden 
could by no stretch of the imagination 
have been labeled “tired.” Excited, joy- 
ous, broadcasting exclamation-points as he 
talked, Philip worked wonders with a 
worried sister and weary mother. Be- 
tween Gwen’s staccato queries and Phil’s 
explosive replies, bewildered Mrs. Dale 
learned that an important event had 
come to pass in the little town. Mr. 
Adams, the progressive young owner of 
the Columbine Grocery, was buying out 
Grandpa Sawyer. 

“You know Grandpa’s daughter in Cali- 
fornia has been urging him for a long 
time to give up work and come there,” 
reminded Philip. “Course, I knew he 
was thinking it over, but it seemed as 
far away and uncertain as my being 
twenty-one, or Gwen's trip round the 
world.” He had calmed down sufficiently 
to camp lazily by the hammock and de- 
molish his share of the picnic supper. 
“Well,” he resumed over a tasty sand- 
wich, ‘just as we locked up, here came 
Mr. Adams for a talk. Grandpa insisted 
on our going to his house where he could 
argue in solid comfort. So-there’s where 
we've been.” 

Philip sounded very grown-up and i 
portant, as, indeed, he had a right to feel 
after a business conference where, mind 
you, his advice had been asked, his opin- 
ion weighed and wanted. 

“So Grandpa’s going to sell out and 
leave, and you’re the Columbine’s new 
clerk and charioteer, through your atten- 
tion to business and your record for cheer- 
ful service,” murmured Mother Dale, rest- 
ing a gentle hand on the tousled head of 
her complacent son. 

“Won't the Cottabus give three cheers!” 
laughed Gwen, merrily. 

“She is to go to an old couple in the 
country,” chuekled Philip. ‘Your hard- 
working Cottabus, Gwen, will retire from 
active life and get so fat she can’t do a 
thing but gossip with the cows.’ Then 
returning to the most important part of 
the day’s event: “Just think, Mother, I'll 
make double the wages I’ve been getting! 
I mean to work, too, so Mr. Adams won't 
be sorry. Guess we'll be having bank ac- 
counts in this family soon.” 

His little private nudging of Gwen said, 
“Tf only it had come in time for Mother's 
country vacation!” 

‘Now remember, you are to lie in bed 
to-morrow morning like an heiress in 
marble halls. I'll bring you your break- 
fast on a tray,” Gwen told her mother 
firmly as they reluctantly left the cool 
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starry outdoors and their numerous fu- 
ture plans. 

“JT promised to go over to Jamie’s 
awhile,” yawned Philip, from his tiny den, 
teasingly known as the “kennel” to his 
family. 

“And I’m to have a luxurious after- 
noon napping and reading while you chil- 
dren celebrate Colorado Day for me,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Dale, clairvoyant enough to 
guess that Gwen might be planning to 
sacrifice the long-anticipated holiday. 

“We'll see,’ was Gwen’s non-committal 
reply. “Mrs. Gilmore wanted me to come 
over an hour and brush her hair. She 
says I don’t snar) it as Mandy does. Poor 
old lady! Her hands are so rheumatizzy 
she can hardly feed herself.” 

Mrs. Dale did play the heiress, very 
unwillingly, it is true, and Gwen served 
a tempting breakfast seasoned with a 
sprig of old-fashioned honeysuckle. After 
seeing her patient installed lazily in the 
hammock, surrounded entirely by scenery 
and light reading-matter, the “visiting 
nurse” skipped away to minister to Mrs. 
Gilmore, the crotchety person known as 
“Old Lady Cross Patch” to the unsympa- 
thetic villagers. An hour later, Mrs. Dale 
awoke from a refreshing nap to feel light 
finger-tips on her eyes. ; 

“Your cheeks are downright pinky!” 
sang Gwen. “You're better already, but 
oh, Mumsy, you’re going to be good, bet- 
ter, best! Such news! Are you wide 
awake? Because even if you are you'll 
think you’re dreaming, and that I’m talk- 
ing in your sleep!” : 

“Gwen! What nonsense are you up 
to?” laughed her mother, pulling her ex- 
cited daughter down beside her. She 
quoted in sing-song one of Gwen’s old 
favorites: 

The time has come, the Walrus said, 
To talk of many things,— 

Of why the sea is boiling hot, 
And whether pigs have wings— 


“This isn’t any nonsense,” declared 
Gwen. “No ‘cabbages and kings’ about 
it. How would you like,’ she went on, 
wearing a rapt expression, “to have a 
vacation in the hills? A brown log cabin 
under pine trees, with a river at your 
feet? Lovely trails to explore, you and 
I together, and nothing to do but sleep 
and eat and do as you please? Maybe a 
little cooking, of course”’— 

“Gwen!” Her mother shook her gently. 


A Time-ly Tirade 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Our clock’s a contrary old thing, I declare! 

It teases too much, and it doesn’t play fair. 

When lessons are hard, or I’m practicing scales, 

Oh, then our clock pokes like rheumatic old 
snails ! 


An hour is as long as a dreary dull day; 

And then when it’s over, and time comes for 
play, 

If you will believe it, that trying old cock 

Sprouts wings, and the minutes fly past in a 
flock! 


My fun is all over before I begin it— 

An hour is as short as a workaday minute. 

Now what would you do with a horrid old clock 

That bossed you around with its tiresome tick- 
tock? 


- 
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“How would I like a trip to the moon? 
You’ve had a sunstroke.” 

“No, it’s all honest-truly-cross-my-heart 
news,” insisted Gwen, forced to descend 
to plain facts. “Mrs. Gilmore has made 
up her mind to have a cabin up St. Vrain 
Canyon, and she wants us for company. 
Mandy will do the work, though I’ll help. 
But you're to be free and strictly orna- 
mental. We leave the first of the week 
and I may as well start packing right 
after the picnic! Where's the old family 
carpet-bag ?” 

While Gwen was fluttering between bed- 
room and garden like a distracted butter- 
fly, trying to array herself for the picnic 
while thinking of important things to dis- 
euss with her mother, Philip came 
whistling home. " 

“Ho! My news dovetails with yours 
like a puzzle-picture,”’ he said, receiving 
her wonderful story with exasperating 


calmness. “Dr. Tom was at Horton's 
when I Was. His mother and old Mrs. 
Gilmore got together yesterday and 


worked each other all up over a trip to 
the hills. So the agent at Ferndale is to 
find two cabins by the’ river. And what 
do you suppose? Dr. Tom will drive up 
every Saturday evening to stay over Sun- 
day with his mother, and he said’— 
“That you could come with him! Oh, 
the dear!’ Gwen took the words right 
out of his mouth and flung herself upon 
him in her delight. Such visible signs of 


Sentence Sermon 


The services of Sunday do not help us 
much unless their influence uplifts the 
other six days of the week.—Charles 
Gordon Ames. 


affection always embarrassed Phil greatly, 
and the embrace ended in a scuffle that 
fairly rolled the frolicking pair down the 
steps and out to the hammock, where 
their mother watched with amused eyes. 

“Gwen, stop! You'll ruin your only 
clean middy! But what will you do with- 
out us, Philip?’ She brought them back 
to practical things again. “Hven though 
you’re a famous Scout, I can’t have you 
working hard all day on the sketchy meals 
you would do on.” 

Philip frowned on her with mock se- 
verity. “Gadzooks, madam, dost cast as- 
persions on my skill at cheffing? Well, 
if you must know all, Mrs. Horton thought 
of a grand scheme. She heard us talking 
and made me promise solemnly to stay 
there and.keep Jamie company. Vowed 
it was worth a lot more to her than just 
board and room. So you see what I am 
worth to other people,” he told Gwen, with 
dignity, “even if I’m not always appreci- 
ated at home.” 

“Silly!” laughed Gwen, “go in and shine 
your shoes. Mr. Loring and Ruth will 
be here in a minute!” 

After Philip had obeyed, Gwen stooped 
to press her glowing cheek to her mother’s. 
“You lie here and dream of the rocks and 
rills and piney hills you’ll see in a few 
days,” she commanded. Then half to her- 
self she murmured, “Work and wishes! 
They do make a pretty good teain !” 

[All rights reserved] 


M. E. N. HATHE 


While others in the garden bloom 
With charm for every passer-by, 

I stand apart with constant gaze 
Upreaching toward the sky. 


And when the evening shadows fall, 
Grown weary of the day’s delight, 
They droop and seek the ways of rest, 
And languish through the night. 


With steadfast vision still I keep 
My skyward watch from East to West, 
And wait the morning hour to greet 
The one I love the best. 


Gems of the Nation 


The National Museum in Washington, 
D.C., now houses one of the finest collec- 
tions of gems in the world, due to forty 
years’ effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The exhibits prove that in the 
United States itself almost every market- 
able jewel is found. Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Georgia, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Colorado, and California all produce dia- 
monds of varying values; Montana heads 
the list in the production of sapphires 
and rubies; while North Carolina and 
New Mexico have contributed the most 
valuable emeralds. The large topaz col- 
lection shows a wide range of colors. 
Russia produces the largest and richest 
topaz of the blue tint, but Colorado offers 
to the world a beautiful reddish-brown 
stone, the beauty of which is difficult to 
excel, while Utah and different localities 
in New England find clear varieties. Gar- 
nets come from many States, the finest 
from New Mexico; opals from Nevada 
have their established value in the com- 
mercial world. Arkansas, Indiana, and 
Tennessee find fresh-water pearls of value 
in their rivers. 


French Silkworms 
Spin Fadeless Silk 


Usually silk is dyed after the worm- 
spun fibers have been wound and twisted 
into floss, but a new method hopes to 
produce it from the start in colors which ~ 
are fadeless. A French scientist, after 
long experimentation with silkworms, re- 
ports that by injecting dyes into their 
cocoons, he has succeeded in making the 
worms spin colored threads. The little 
workers under the new treatment are 
said to produce not only the more usual 
colors, but respond to any tint or shade 
that is fed to them in the cocoon. 


A Distant Drip 


The Los Angeles radio broadcasting sta- 
tion recently received the following sur- 
prising request from Cuba: ‘For goodness’ 
sake, turn off that faucet. I hear the 
dripping of water every time you put on 
a program and I tune in.” “ 

Upon investigation the Los Angeles sta- 
tion found within sound-registering dis- 
tance of the radio transmitter a defective 
faucet which, as Cuba had, correctly in- 
formed, kept up a steady and annoying 
drip. 
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~ Dedication of a Beautiful Memorial 
Lectern for the West Newton Church 


_ An interesting as well as an unusuai 
Service was held Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 30, at the Unitarian church of 
West Newton, Mass. when a beautiful 
lectern was dedicated. 

The minister, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, was 
in charge, and the special music was under 
the direction of Mr. E, Rupert Sircom, the 
church organist, assisted by a surpliced 
choir. 

The lectern is the gift of Mr. Arthur 
Hmmons Pearson in memory of his 
‘mother, Nancy Delia Benjamin Pearson. 

Mr. Phalen spoke as follows: 

“It is my distinguished and happy 
privilege to present, on behalf of the 
donor, this reading-desk or lectern to the 
First Unitarian Society in Newton. It 
is the gift of a loyal son to perpetuate the 
memory of a devoted mother, in beautiful 
and enduring form, within the walls of 
a place she loved. It is a testimonial 
to her love and veneration for the Scrip- 
‘tures, erected in the hope that all who 
may look upon it may be inspired with a 
like devotion for those writings which 
Sunday by Sunday are to be read from 
this memorial. 

“While serving aS a member of the 
‘special committee charged with the re- 
sponsibility of the reconstruction of this 
‘chancel, and after consultation with the 
architect, it became apparent to the donor 
and the other members of the committee 
that a proper reading-desk, or lectern, 
was required to harmonize with a chancel 
in keeping with the beauty of this par- 
ticular and noteworthy example of Gothic 
architecture. 

“When you have opportunity to come 
a little closer to the lectern, you will see 
that it is an unusual and perhaps unique 
example of this particular type of chancel 
equipment. 

“The craftsman has applied the Gothic 
motive to the substantial oak with skill- 
ful and charming simplicity. There is a 
bit of carving running along the top of the 
desk, into which is woven a detail of 
the passion flower. In the front and 
center of the desk itself is a conven- 
tionalized design of the Greek cross. The 
desk that actually holds the Bible is sup- 
ported by a paneled pillar which rises 
from the floor in front, and is supported 
by the lectern screen, which in turn is 
built into the chancel perclose. This 
screen is carved with the same design 
which runs all along the perclose and 
upon the choir-stall screen. The panels 
of the lectern screen are supported by 
pillars similar to that which supports 
the desk, which are topped by exquisitely 

-earyed figures of the Evangelists, begin- 
ning on your left with that of Saint 
Matthew.” 

Mr. Phalen formally dedicated the lec- 
tern. in these words: 

“Forasmuch as this memorial hath 
been freely and generously given into our 
hands and keeping, I do now, as min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Society in 
Newton and acting therefor, receive with : : oan $$ 
heartfelt gratitude this gift and set it : - . PKARSON MEMORIAL LECTERN 
apart to the service of this church, and 
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dedicate it to the promotion of that love 
and knowledge of God as shall be re- 
vealed by the spirit of the words read 
from the Scriptures. May it be to us 
and all who shall gather here an unfail- 
ing source of such inspiration and such 
courage as shall fulfill the words of the 
Psalmist upon the memorial inscription : 
“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and 
a light unto my path.” 

The prayer of dedication follows: 

“Bternal Spirit, from whom cometh 
that quality of deep devotion which hath 
moved and still moves the hearts of men, 
inspiring them through memorials raised 
in honor of their loved ones to bear wit- 
ness of their faith and trust in Thee: 
grant now Thy blessing as we set apart 
and dedicate to Thee this testimonial to 
one who while she walked the ways of 
earth made manifest the virtues we name 
godly, blessed all with the sweetness of 
her spirit, and never failed in cheerful 
Christian helpfulness. Grant also, as we 
recall the meaning of the symbols: wrought 
into this memorial and hear the words 
of the Scriptures it is designed to bear, 
that there may come to us more and more 
of the beauty and the glory that is Thy 
word—Thy truth. ‘And let the beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us: and es- 
tablish Thou the work of our hands upon 
us; yea, the work of our hands establish 
Thou it.’” 

The inscription on the lectern 
follows: 


is as 


TO THE GLORY OF GOD AND IN LOVING MEMORY 
or 


NANCY DELIA BENJAMIN PEARSON 
BORN JUNE 24, 1833, pinp Junm 9, 1917 
Tu1s LECTERN IS PRESENTED TO THE 
FIRST UNITARIAN SOCIETY IN NEWTON 
GIFT OF HER SON 
ARTHUR EMMONS PEARSON 
1923 

“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light 
unto my path.’—Psalm caia. 105. 


Interdenominational Missions 
Meeting 


People interested in foreign lands and 
friends of missionaries, both home and 
foreign workers, are cordially invited to 
attend a reception for women missionaries 
to be held Tuesday afternoon, October 30, 
from three to five o’clock in the vestry 
of Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
This meeting is held under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Interdenominational Mis- 
sionary Committee of Eastern Massachu- 
setts, an organization representing eleven 
local Federations of Woman’s Work in 
Greater Boston. Mrs. O. H. Durrell of 
Cambridge will preside, and the mission- 
aries will be introduced by Mrs. Grace 
Colman Lathrop of Boston. There will 
be three addresses by speakers of more 
than local reputation, Archdeacon Den- 
nen, superintendent of Episcopal city mis- 
sions, will speak on “Community Work 
and Missions’; Mrs. Henry W. Peabody 
will present the work of the “Woman’s 
National Committee for Law JEnforce- 
ment,” of which she is executive chairman, 
and Dr. D. Brewer Eddy, associate secre- 
tary of the American Board, who has re- 
cently returned from Japan and China, 
will give “Glimpses of Mission Work in 
the Orient.” 
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Field Secretary for 
Student Federation 


Alfred W. Hobart of Montreal assumes 
duties—Officers chosen 


Alfred W. Hobart, formerly a student 
at Macdonald College, McGill University, 
Montreal, has entered upon his duties as 
the first field secretary of the newly or- 
ganized Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals at its headquarters in Boston. 

Mr. Hobart will visit colleges and nni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada to stimulate interest among men of 


ALFRED W. HOBART 
Field Secretary for Student Federation 


the student bodies in the formation of 
branches of the Federation and in the 
consideration of present-day religious 
problems. A woman field secretary is 
also to be appointed for the same work 
with women’s colleges and among women 
of coeducational institutions. 

In Montreal Mr. Hobart was secretary 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League chapter 
at the Church of the Messiah and repre- 
sentative of the young people on the com- 
mittee of management of the church. For 
a time during the war he served with the 
Royal Air Force. At Macdonald College 
he was vice-president of his class and a 
member of the board of the Macdonald 
Magazine. Since leaving college he has 
been engaged in the paper business in 
Montreal. 

The Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals was formed at the conclusion 
of a student conference conducted by the 
Young People’s Religious Union this sum- 
mer at the Isles of Shoals, N.H., and at- 
tended by delegates from seventy-five col- 
leges and universities. The purpose of 
the new organization, as defined at the 
meeting, is to mobilize students of the 
United States and Canada for the promo- 
tion of liberal religious thought. 

The Advisory Council of the Federation 
is headed by Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight 
of King’s Chapel, Boston, who was largely 
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influential in launching the organization. 
Robert Raible of Louisville, Ky., student 
in the Harvard Divinity School, is presi- 
dent. The other officers are Elinor Wal- 
ters of St. Louis and Washington Uni- 
versity, first vice-president; Henry Gib- 
bons of Leland Stanford University, second 
vice-president; Virginia Wellington of 
Arlington, Mass., and Wellesley College, 
secretary ; Richmond Sweet of Providence, 
R.I., and Brown University, treasurer. 


Progress on Washington Church 


Dr. and Mrs. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
Washington, D.C., after having toured 
the Canadian Rockies and visited Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California, have re- 
turned to Washington. They reached 
New Haven in time to be present at the 
sessions of the General Conference. The 
regular church services for All Souls 
Church were resumed at the B. F. Keith 
Theatre, Sunday morning, September 23. 
Upon the request of the teachers in the 
church school, Dr. Pierce has accepted 
the position of superintendent, a place 
not hitherto occupied by the minister. 
Work on the new church building has been 
progressing slowly during the past few 
months. For that reason services will 
be held in the theatre for a time. The 
south wing of the parish house, which 
has been named Pierce Hall, is nearing 
completion. The connecting wing is also 
almost completed. This joins the Hale 
parish house, which is the north wing, 
with the other portions of the building. 
It also forms the east enclosure of the 
Court of the Founders. Pierce Hall has 
a seating capacity on the main floor of 
450 persons. It will have a pipe organ, 
which the Alliance is furnishing for 
Sunday-school purposes. Beneath this 
room on the ground floor is a beautiful 
dining-hall and kitchen. Pierce Hall, the 
connecting wing, and the Court of the 
Founders are practically in shape for 
use, and parish activities will be centered 
there within a few weeks. Church officials 
are striving to bring about the completion 
of the church as early as possible. The 
main auditorium is being plastered, and 
the steeple is some distance above the 
roof of the main structure. A number of 
Unitarian churches throughout the coun- 
try are providing memorial pews for the 
new church. 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 

The King’s Chapel Preaching Mission, 
which has been inaugurated under the 
most propitious conditions, will be led 
during the week beginning Monday, Oc- 
tober 22, by Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D., of 
the First Congregational Church, Detroit, 
Mich. Dr, Atkins will speak at the Tues- 
day noon, Wednesday noon, Wednesday. 
Vespers (5 P.M.), and Thursday noon 
services, and Rey. Abbot Peterson of the 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass., will speak 
on Friday at the mid-day service. At 
the Monday mid-day service, Raymond C. 
Robinson,. organist of King’s Chapel, will 
give a recital. Mid-day services begin at 
12.15 with organ and violin music (Mrs. 
Miriam Faulkner Jeffries, violinist), and 
the address follows at 12.30. 
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Worcester Conference 
for The Register 


Autumn meeting pledges substantial support 
—Notable addresses 


JAMES C. DUNCAN 


The regular autumn meeting of the 
Worcester Conference was held with the 
First Parish in Templeton, Mass., Oc- 
tober 4. It opened with a devotional sery- 
ice conducted by Rey. George Kent of 
Harvard. An address was given by Rev. 
Hdmund B. Young of Athol, on his “Im- 
pressions of the General Conference.” He 
dwelt upon the importance of the action 
taken by the Conference in voting to 
merge with the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Speaking of the report of the 
committee on the conduct of worship, he 
said that the proposed handbook for min- 
isters is-equal to anything of the kind 
he has known in the past (he was an 
Hpiscopalian rector) and should satisfy 
any one that faith and reverence are in- 
herent in our life. With regard to the 
resolution directed against the candi- 
datory system, Mr. Young said: “We have 
not a moral right to urge young men 
to enter the ministry until we shall have 
seriously addressed ourselves to the prob- 
lem of making the church safe for the 
ministry. When I think of the fact that 
the average tenure of a pastorate is only 
three years, and that many ministers will 
not recommend their sons to follow in 
their own steps, I am constrained to be- 
lieve that something is wrong. 

“The general impressions of the Con- 
ference were,” said Mr. Young, “a desire 


_ for greater denominational efficiency, of 
denominational cohesion, of a purpose to 


co-operate, and of realized responsibility 
to society.” Lewis A. Wright of Gardner, 
who was a delegate to the Worcester Con- 
ference, told of attending the Laymen’s 
Conyention at New Haven. Brief ad- 


_dresses were made by A. F. Butterworth 


and Rey. A. B. Whitney. 

On motion of Rey. R. B. Wintersteen, an 
offering was taken up for a Hindu stu- 
dent preparing to return to India to 
preach Liberal Christianity. The contri- 
bution amounted to $97, and it was voted 
to make it $100. 

The next speaker was Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, Editor of THe CHRISTIAN 
Reeister. He announced that with the 
eurrent issue of THE Recister the sub- 
scription rate would be returned to its 
former rate of $3. The campaign chal- 
lenge is, “More Unitarian homes and THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER in every home.” He 
gave an outline of the Unitarian awaken- 
ing in recent years, which he compared 
to the awakening that occurred a century 
ago, when William Ellery Channing 
preached his immortal Baltimore sermon. 
He referred to the organization of the 
Laymen’s League, the phenomenal Uni- 
tarian Campaign, the Membership Cam- 
paign, the Young People’s Religious Union, 
as evidences of new and organized life. 

The secretary of the Conference gave 
statistics of Tur ReoaisTerR subscribed for 
within the Conference, and suggested that, 
with a view to doubling the subscriptions, 
the Conference contribute for this year 


_ $1 up to the sum of $261 for every new 


subscription received within the Confer- 
ence, thereby reducing the price to new 
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subscribers to $2. Myr. Duncan further 
suggested that the local church or some 
organization within the church contribute 
another dollar for each new subscriber, 
thus making the new subscription to the 
individual subscriber $1 for the first year. 
At the end of the year, Mr. Duncan said, 
he believed these new subscribers would 
gladly pay the reasonable price of $3. 
On motion of the above suggestion by 
Rey. A. B. Whitney of Leominster and 
modified by Rev. George Kent of Harvard, 
it was unanimously voted that the Worces- 
ter Conference contribute $1 toward every 
new subscription for THm CHRISTIAN ReEc- 
ISTER until 261 new subscriptions have 
been received within the Conference. 

Upon the-invitation of Rey. A. N. 
Kaucher, minister of the Templeton 
church, the Conference adjourned for 
luncheon provided by the Templeton 
parish. 

Upon reassembling, the report of the 
credential committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Cobleigh of Templeton and Roberts of 
Berlin, showed an attendance of twenty- 
one minsters, 119 delegates, and 138 
visitors representing twenty-five of the 
twenty-nine churches in the Conference. 
The other attendants made the total about 
850 persons. On motion of Rev. Hendrik 
Van Ommeren of Gardner, it was voted 
unanimously to extend the thanks of the 
Conference to the First Parish in Tem- 
pleton for its generous hospitality. 

The first speaker in the afternoon was 
Dr. Joel H. Metcalf, minister of the First 
Parish in Portland,.Me, His subject was 
“A Glimpse of Europe,” or as he pre- 
ferred to phrase it, “Weather Conditions 
in Europe,” for he explained our political 
weather gathers in the Hast. Compared 
with some years ago, there is very little 
moral idealism in Europe or even America 
to-day. With the exception of England, 
the heart of Hurope is all wrong, and 
affairs are getting worse and worse. Had 
Napoleon been as great a man as Wash- 
ington we should have had to-day the 
United States of Europe. Dr. Metcalf 
referred to the memorial service for Presi- 
dent Harding in Westminster, London. 
The whole city, he said, was in mourning, 
and chief among the mourners was Lord 
Robert Cecil. The dilemma of Europe 
to-day is in not having dared to press 
forward to brotherhood under the Father- 
hood of God. Unless the religion which 
we profess progresses, Hurope will be 
economically destroyed. Following Dr. 
Metcalf, a brief address was given by 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of London. Un- 
like America, where everybody works, 
England to-day has more than a million 
unemployed, and before the winter is 
over, the prospect is that there will be 
two million people out of work. Unfor- 


tunately, people in England associate pros- - 


perity with war and poverty with peace. 
But the truth is, nothing good comes out 
of war. For every man who returned 
from the war better, nine returned worse. 
The plain people of Hngland believed that 
the World War was fought to end war. 
It was the speeches of Woodrow Wilson 
that opened people’s eyes to the moral 
ideal. His presence in Hngland influ- 
enced the whole population. But Hurope 
not only slumped, it went to smash after 
the armistice. And the immediate hope 
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of a peaceful world is an understanding 
between England and America, The prob- 
lems with which the English are now con- 
cerned are peace and labor. The English 
laborer is religious, but not churchly. The 
Liberal Christians of England and Amer- 
ica should join hands and stand for peace. 
Upon the suggestion of Rey. Mr. Van 
Ommeren, the Conference arose and con- 
gratulated Rey. J. N. Pardee of Boston 
upon reaching that day his seventy-sixth 
birthday. Mr. Pardee responded briefly 
by saying that, notwithstanding the ca- 
lamities which had overtaken him during 
the past year, he was still an optimist. 
The closing remarks of the day were 
made by Rey. Charles J. Staples of North- 
boro. He appealed to America to be an 
exemplar of brotherhood to the nations. 
He said that he was more and more in- 
terested in the creation of a-deeper reli- 
gious feeling and the strengthening of 
the chureh, urging his hearers to be 
loyal to it, not for what it is, but in spite 
of any shortcomings it may have. With 
the singing of a hymn and the bene- 


diction by Mr. Staples the Conference 
dissolved. 


Vancouver Reports 


Rey, Alexander Thomson, minister of 
the church at Vancouver, B.C., completed 
his first year as pastor, Sunday, September 
23. In a sermon preached that day, on 
“God’s Partners,” he said in part: “Two 
things have encouraged me during the 
past year: first, the spirit of unity which 
has characterized our relationship as min- 
ister and people; second, the substantial 
progress which has been made. The effec- 
tive membership has been more than 
doubled, new pews and a new organ have 
been installed, a kitchen and a clags- 
room have been fitted up, and the church 
interior redecorated. A social gathering 
was held in connection with the anniver- 
sary, Monday evening, September 24. An 
excellent musical program was provided, 
and the Alliance furnished refreshments. 
A portion of the time was devoted to a 
discussion of the methods of work for 
the coming year. The young people have 
organized, and the Laymen’s League chap- 
ter has been revived. The annual Thanks- 
giving service was held September 30. 
The church was beautifully decorated. 
Fruit, vegetables, and flowers were ar- 
ranged attractively in front of the pulpit. 
Mr. Thomson preached in the morning on 
“Our Daily Bread,’ and in the evening 
on “The Harvest Fields of Humanity.” 


The Register in Australia 


Widespread is the influence of journal- 
ism. The following paragraph is taken 
from the calendar of the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Church, Adelaide, South Australia : 
“THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, the repre- 
sentative organ of American Unitarian- 
ism, prints a very nice paragraph about 
our Adelaide calendar. Many thanks! 
Quite apart from our appreciation of this 
gracious act, we wish to say that THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER is one of the very 
best religious journals that come our 
way. Our Laymen’s League already sub- 
scribes to it as well as to the English 
Inquirer. Individuals who wish to sub- 
seribe to these papers may obtain infor- 
mation from the minister.” 
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Death of Professor Start 


Prominent Unitarian layman who held im- 
portant denominational offices 

Prof. Edwin A. Start of the board of 
trustees of the University Unitarian 
Chureh of Seattle, and director of the 
Yxtension Division of the University of 
Washington, died on October 3 after a 
short illness. He had only recently re- 
turned from the New Haven meetings 
when he was stricken. _ 

Born in North Bridgewater, Mass., in 
18638, the son of Rey. William A. Start, 
for many years superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
Professor Start attended Tufts College. 
Following his graduation in 1884 he en- 
tered journalism, but returned to Tufts 
as head of the Department of History in 
1892. The following year he received the 
degree of A.M. at Harvard. In 1900 he 
began a service of nine years as secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Forestry As- 
sociation. Then came two years as execu- 
tive of the American Forestry Association 
and editor of American Forestry. In 1912 
he went to the University of Washington. 

Professor Start was a member of the 
American Historical Association, and a 
member and first president of the New 
England History Teachers’ Association. 
He was also a member of the Seattle 
Municipal League, the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, and the Phi Beta Kappa and 
Theta Delta Chi fraternities. He was 
editor of the Department of Modern His- 
tory (Europe, Asia, and Africa) of the 
New International Encyclopedia, and a 
frequent contributor to magazines. 

On the organization of the University 
Unitarian Chureh in Seattle in 1913, Pro- 
fessor Start became an active member and 
served for many years as president of 
the board of trustees. He was prominent 
in the affairs of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, attended the chapter conventions 
at New London, Conn., in 1922 and at New 
Haven a few weeks ago. He was one of 
the most useful members of the League’s 
committee on recruiting the ministry, con- 
tributing the very soundest of advice in 
the framing of the report presented at the 
last convention. In his home church he fre- 
quently conducted services of worship dur- 
ing the absence of the minister. As vice- 
president of the Pacific Unitarian Confer- 
ence he made his influence felt in all Uni- 
tarian churches up and down the Coast. 

During the war Professor Start was 
secretary of the King County Council of 
Defense, and an instructor in military 
science with the rank of Captain in the 
University of Washington unit of the 
RieOi T.-C: 

He was twice married, first to Miss 
Julia Edith Moor of Windsor, Conn., who 
died in 1892. His second wife, Miss Caro- 
line Mason Knowles, Billerica, Mass., 
whom he married in 1907, survives him. 


Active Year for Canton, Mass. 

Canton, Mass., is anticipating an active 
year. The Ladies’ Sewing Circle held its 
first meeting, with supper, in Parish Hall, 
Thursday evening, October 4. Among re- 
cent improvements is the installing of 
new water connections in Parish Hall. 
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Paul A. Draper, president of the League 
chapter, has announced that the various 
committees have been appointed, and plans 
made for the coming season. The super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, Eliot ©. 
French, states that a number of new 
pupils have been enrolled, new service 
books purchased, and a new division has 
been created for older young people. This 
department will be under the personal 
supervision of the minister, Rey. Cloyd H. 
Valentine, 


Calendars Promote 
Register Campaign 


Churches are learning that one of the 
best ways to promote THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER Campaign is through the medium 
of the parish calendar. Readers of THE 
REGISTER saw the announcement which 
was made in the calendar of the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. Among 
the notices which have come to this office 
is this one from the calendar of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada: 
“This week the subscription rate for THE 
CHRISTIAN -REGISTER has been reduced to 
$3 a year—$3.50 in Canada. Do you read 
this live and interesting weekly? It is 
worth reading; and if read, will in- 
erease your enthusiasm for our church. 
Miss Ethel Hyde Clarke is prepared to 
receive subscriptions.” The Parish Rec- 
ord, Dedham, Mass., had this notice: 
“Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER has been re- 
duced in price from $4 to $3. It is our 
own paper, and should command our at- 
tention constantly. Your minister believes 
that the regular reading of its columns 
will more than double your usefulness as 
a member of this church.” The bulletin of 
the Harvard Street Unitarian 
Cambridge, Mass., says: “Tne CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, Our Unitarian weekly, has re- 
duced its subscription price to $3 a year. 
Nothing will more greatly strengthen this 
church than to have a large increase 
among us of subscribers to this vitally 
interesting journal of liberal religion.” 


Marblehead Laymen’s Program 


In keeping with the reputed uniqueness 
of the town in its older days, the chapter 
of the Laymen’s League in Marblehead, 
Mass., has issued its entertainment pro- 
gram for the year in the form of a blue- 
print. At the first meeting, October 1, 
John H. Pember of the Boston Herald dis- 
cussed “The Coal Situation.” At the next 
meeting, November 5, Arthur Bartlett, 
New England secretary of the League, 
will give an illustrated talk on ‘The 
Church in the Hearts of Men.” Other 
talks are scheduled as follows: December 
3, Capt. Daniel A. McKay, “With Rod and 
Gun in the Canadian Northwest” (il- 
lustrated) ; January 7, Fred B. Litchman, 
“Marblehead, Old and New”’ (illustrated) ; 
February 4, Rey. John W. Day, “Japan” 
(illustrated) ; March 3, William HE. Smith, 
“Some Interesting Phases of the Work 
of the Marblehead Finance Committee” ; 
April 7, Capt. William H. Parker of the 
Massachusetts State Constabulary, “The 
Work of the State Constabulary.” Dinner 
will be served at seven o’clock, preceding 
each meeting. 


Church, 
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A New England Church -- 


MARGARET ASHMUN 


High on a hill it stands, its clean white spire 

Pointing the sky, and redly tipped with fire 

At each new birth of sunshine. Years have gone 

Since first that spire rose up to meet the dawn. 

Those wide white doors have swung for men 
who came 

In far-off days, to worship in the name 

Of freedom won through hardship, and to hear 

The word of God in reverence and fear. 

Within these walls sat down an honest folk 

Whose toil-worn hands their industry bespoke, 

Whose faces showed their deep religious trust, 

Whose eyes were keen, yet merciful and just. 

From here tall youths went forth to fight and 
preach, 

And girls to rule fair households, and to teach 

Their children love of learning and of right. 

A holy thing, and precious in the sight 

Of patriot and pilgrim is this place, 

The shrine and cradle of a chosen race! 


Sunday-school Conference 
at Manchester 


The program for the autumn meeting 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
to be held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Unitarian 
Conference, which meets at Manchester, 
October 24 and 25, includes an address 
by Dr. William I. Lawrance, reports of 
outstanding features in New Hampshire 
church schools, and an address by Prof. 
Albert Parker Fitch, “Three Ways of 
Teaching the Bible: As Revealed by Law, 
as a Literary Masterpiece, as a History 
of Moral and Religious Culture.” 


DUXBURY—FIRST PARISH 


SUNDAY, 21st OCTOBER, 1923 
At eleven (11) o’clock, in the Meeting-House 


Rev. ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 
Editor Cristian Reeister, will preach 
Duxbury Chapter Unitarian Laymen’s 
League invite all their friends and all 
lovers of Duxbury to assist them in 
providing a congregation worthy the 

efforts of 


This Profound Thinker, Interesting 
Writer, and Distinguished Preacher 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Aheg following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
\service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON : 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church “and Back 
ae pcan. minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


‘The meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Tuesday, October 9, 1923. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Carpenter, Cor- 
nish, Eliot, Fisher, Fuller, Hobbs, Robert- 
son, Sayward, Thayer, Tufts, Wright, Mrs. 
Dewey, Mrs. Fitz, and Miss Lowell. 

The president reviewed the. action 
taken on some of the votes passed at the 
September meeting. 

The treasurer presented his report for 
the month of September as follows: 


RDPCHIPTS 


Cash on hand September 1, 1923.. 
PEGMUGORATIONS: . 2.0 oc ise cee iee 
Bequest of Mrs. Kate H. Cham- 
berlin of Brookline, Mass., to 
create the Kate H. Chamber- 
lin Fund 
Bequest of Bugene F. Fay of 
Brookline, Mass., additional, 
added to Reserve Fund..... 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety Permanent Fund: 
Bequest of Miss Charlotte A. 
Hedge of Brookline, Mass. 5,000.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
MOVING MUNA. 6 > coc vies syeie 28.40 
Investment Church Building 


$13,834.65 
81.55 


11,430.00 


100.00 


Loan Fund, repaid on loans 1,800.00 
Income of invested funds..... 17,748.92 
SEMI RONT Me es c's 5 elie sev stereos 23.07 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings ....... 3.48 
Reimbursed for advances on 

General Missionary Work.. -90 

$50,000.97 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 
‘ MEI o errerda «cia foe lo scale eB ee $6,988.19 
Salaries and other missionary 

RTMOINEN cre. sss sors 0 sein soese 3,204.47 
Church Extension Account... 5,928.29 
Religious Hducation Fund.... 1,422.00 
Meserve HUA . oo... carer 27.04 
Dorchester Christ Church 

Building: Fund...........5 3,000.00 
Investment Chureh Building 

Loan Fund, loans.......... 200.00 
Investments and reinvestments 16,380.95 
Payments on account of sun- 

aty trast funds... .... cqs% 1,163.12 
Beacon Course of Religious 

PRIEST a.) 6.60 aye!) 0 0s 0) 01,6 (0 50.00 
Publication Department...... 4,700.00 
Pxpenses Unitarian Buildings 821.14 

Cash on hand October 1, 1923..... 6,115.77 
$50,000.97 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, That the treaasurer may in his dis- 
cretion redistribute the property held as invest- 
and that the 
designation of the funds to be changed as 
stated in votes relating thereto shall be subject 
to the final determination of the treasurer. 

Voted, That the treasurer is hereby author- 


-ized on behalf of the committee of this Associ- 


ation on the Washington church project to 
approve the agreement entitled “Supplemental 
contract for the erection and completion of the 
new church and parish house for All Souls 
Chureh, Washington, D.C.,” in the form pre- 
sented ; provided, however, that this action shall 
not be deemed as an abrogation of the agree- 
ment between this Association and All Souls 
Church, dated February 12, 1923, which is 
hereby ratified and confirmed, except as changed 
by the operation of said supplemental contract, 
and provided that in consideration of the ap- 
proval of this Association to said supplemental 
contract All Souls Church shall agree that 
during the year 1925 it shall pay the sum of 
$2,000 on account of the debt secured by the 
first mortgage upon said church property and 
thereafter it shall pay the sum of $3,000 in 
each succeeding year until the provision in said 
agreement with regard to annual payments on 
account of such debt shall become operative. 
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Voted, That at the request of the First Uni- 
arian Society of Lawrenée, Mass., this Associ- 
ation accepts the office of trustee of the Anna 
M. Grover Fund, the income of which is payable 
to said society, and the treasurer is hereby 
authorized in the name of the Association to 
take any action which may be necessary or 
convenient in the premises. 

Voted, That until further action of the board, 
and in accordance with the request contained 
in the will of Maria Blizabeth Gordon, the in- 
come of the Elizabeth 8. C. Gordon Fund shall 
be paid to the First Parish of Framingham for 
its building fund. 

Voted, That the secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association be and he is hereby 
authorized to sign a petition to the Rhode 
Island Superior Court asking such Court, on 
behalf of the American Unitarian Association, 
for permission to join with the Channing Con- 
ference in conveying to Whitridge Hall and 
Bowen Memorial Chapel Association, a Rhode 
Island corporation, all right, title, and interest 
which the American Unitarian Association may 
have in and to that property in the town of 
Tiverton and State of Rhode Island now occu- 
pied by Whitridge Hall and Bowen Memorial 
Chapel Association and consisting of land and 
the improvements thereon; and voted further 
that the secretary be and he is hereby author- 
ized, upon such petition being granted by the 
Rhode Island Superior Court, to sign and exe- 
cute any deed or other document or documents 
necessary to complete said conveyance in accord- 
ance with the terms of the decree of the Rhode 
Island Superior Court. 


The president called upon Messrs. Hunt 
and Patterson, field secretaries in the De- 
partment of Church Extension, and Dr. 
Lawrance, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, who reported on the 
plans in their respective departments. Mr. 
Foote, secretary of the Centenary com- 
mittee, outlined the plans for the obsery- 
ance of the Centennial of the Association 
in 1925. 

Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
eation committee it was 


Voted, To re-establish the Beacon Course 
Authors’ Fund, and that $250 be appropriated 
from the Reserve Fund to establish this account. 

Voted, To make a grant of the publications of 
the Association to the Albertson Public Library, 
Orlamdo, Fla., the cost to be defrayed from the 
Book and Tract appropriation. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That the treasurer, Henry H. Fuller, 
be and he is hereby authorized in the name and 
on behalf of the Association to sell or exchange 
or otherwise dispose of its property in Albany, 
N.Y., upon such terms as he shall deem wise, 
and to execute, acknowledge, and deliver any 
deeds or other instruments in writing which 
may be necessary or convenient. 

Voted, That any gain to this Association by 
sale in pursuance of the foregoing vote may be 
used by the treasurer for the benefit of the 
First Unitarian Society of Albany. 


Mr. Sayward addressed the board on 
the financial situation of the West Side 
Church in New York. 

The secretary reported on the work of 
the committee in charge of the Sustenta- 
tion Fund. 

Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary it was 


Voted, That the Association accept a deed of 
the property of the Unitarian Society in York 
Harbor, Me., said property to be held for the 
benefit of sad Society, and that the secretary 
of the Association be authorized to negotiate 
with a committee already appointed by said 
Soeiety regarding the conditions under which 
the property shall be administered. 
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Voted, To appoint Rev. William H. Drum- 
mond, D.D., of London, a lecturer on the Bil- 
lings Foundation for the next three months. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Harold G. Stephenson 
of London a lecturer on the Billings Foundation 
for the next six months. 


A communication from Rev..C. J. 
Staples, secretary of the Worcester Minis- 
terial Association, was presented, relative 
to the appearance of some of the rural 
churches, and it was 


Voted, To authorize the secretary to express 
to Mr. Staples the appreciation of the board of 
directors for his spirit and good-will in pre- 
senting this matter, and to express the hope 
that the local societies will endeavor to main- 
tain the appearance of their buildings to the 
best of their ability. 


The president, treasurer, and assistant 
treasurer presented .a joint report on the 
situation of the Society in Pittsfield, 
Mass. : 

The meeting adjourned at 4.30 p.m. * 

Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Physicians Speak in Pulpits 

Among physicians who spoke in Uni- 
tarian churches in Greater Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, October 7, in connection with the. 
religion and health campaign conducted 
in that city, were Dr. Charles J. Hastings, 
medical health officer of Toronto, at the 
church in West Newton; and Dr, A. B. 
Emmons of Boston, who addressed the 
congregation at Watertown. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 

count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


TEACHER—WANTED 


PIANO TEACHER who can also teach French 
in secondary school in lower South. Address 
LYMAN WARD, Camp Hill, Ala. 


WANTED—A HOME 


NEAR BOSTON, for an invalid lady, who needs 
eonsiderable care, preferably no other boarders. 
Reasonable terms. Address I, H. P., 13 Revere 
Place, Medford, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


LARGE CHURCH BELL, in first-class condition, 
with tolling arm and brackets complete. For 
particulars communicate with Gnoren R. WELLS, 
45 Church Street, Wethersfield, Conn. 


HOMES FOR INVALIDS 


IN PHYSICIAN’S COMMODIOUS HOME, two 
rooms now available for invalids or elderly 
persons. Steam; electricity; beautiful sur- 
roundings ; distant from street; quiet and rest- 
ful; 18 miles from Boston. Box 404, Mup- 
FIELD, Mass. ) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STATIONERY—150 Letter Sheets and 100 En- 
velopes Printed, $1.00. Burnett Print SuHop, 
Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with/ un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTF 
SaLus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A kindly silence 


is often better 
than truth spoken 
without charity. 


The Second Year 
Sullivan preaching mission begins success- 
fully at Augusta, Me. 


The second year of the Unitarian 
Preaching Mission sponsored by the Lay- 
men’s League, with Dr. William Laurence 
Sullivan as mission preacher, began in 
Augusta, Me., on Sunday, October 7, On 
the following night a new record for this 


Jaymen’s enterprise was made; the at- 
tendance om Monday evening exceeded 
that of Sunday by thirty-three. Included 


in the total of 190 were the sixty-three 
members of All Souls Chapter, who had 
assembled for dinner before the mission 
service. 
eDr. Sullivan has begun the new year’s 
work in fine health, after a long vacation. 
In Augusta he had the co-operation of the 
minister, Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn, the 
local chapter and other organizations of 
the church, and from Laymen’s League 
headquarters, Kenneth McDougall, vice- 
president in charge of missions, and New- 
ton BE. Lincoln, the new mission secretary. 
In Augusta, as in Salem from October 
21 to 28 and the subsequent missions of 
the coming year, Dr. Sullivan is the sole 
preacher. His addresses define the Uni- 
tarian position toward God, Jesus, the 
conditions of membership in the Chureh 
of Christ, sin and redemption, immortality, 
and the transient and permanent in Chris- 
tianity. 


Scituate Calls Mr. Heyn 


Rey. Cornelius Heyn, formerly minister 
at Exeter, N.H., has accepted a eall to 
the First Parish Church, Scituate, Mass. 


Honors a Veteran 
Congregationalist 


Unitarians who go to Star Island will 
read with interest this statement by Dr. 
Frederick Lynch, editor of Christian 
Work, who attended the Congregational 
conference there as a lecturer. He speaks 
of an eminent Congregational minister 
who has rendered the Congregational 
Chureh a great and useful service in the 
many years he has been one of its. na- 
tional field secretaries: “The outstanding 
feature of the conference was the daily 
morning lectures by Dr. Frederick Emrich 
on the Bible. These were among the most 
illuminating talks I have ever listened 
to. Dr. Emrich is a remarkable combina- 
tion of the scholar and mystic. I could 
not help wishing that some rich layman 
would pay the expenses of fifty young 
Congregational ministers at the Isles of 
Shoals each summer just that they might 
come under the influence of this won- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Incorporated 1864 


Each week you will find new infor- 
mation relating to the work, if you will 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 
REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- . 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D- 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 


—conducts an Institute every year for the 
training of church school workers. 

—holds Unitarian Preaching Missions annually 
in a dozen strategic American centers. 
—provides Unitarian ministers with opportun- 
ity for fellowship, inspiration, and mutual help, 
through Ministers’ Institutes. 

—inspires its chapters to aid in financing and 
otherwise maintaining parishes for the maxi- 
mum of service. 

—gives nation-wide publicity to the aims and 
activities of Liberal Christianity. ‘ 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, etc. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Brace 0123 


derful man. It would mean more to them 
than their course in the divinity school. 
Here is a great opportunity to render a 
very valuable service to the Church.” 


Obituary 


CHARLES 8. HENRY 


Charles S. Henry of Westborough, Mass., in 
his seventy-ninth year, passed away on July 
the 4th. Mr. Henry was well known as a 
devoted Unitarian, a local benefactor, and a 
gentleman of the old school. It was through 
Mr. Henry that the beautiful public library in 
Westborough was erected, and for many years 
he served as Tree Warden. His painstaking 
work extending over many years is attested 
by the shade-trees along the streets of the town. 
He is survived by two sisters, Mrs. Warner of 
Fall River and Miss Mary Henry of West- 
borough. 


AAA 
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Gifts for Mr. Singh’s Work 


Mr. H. J. Singh, the devoted leader of 
the Unitarian work in Khasi Hills, India, 


writes to express his own deep gratitude 


and that of the Khasi Hills Women’s Al- 
lianee and the churches for the following 
gifts in aid of their work, from American 
Unitarians: $25 from Mrs. C. E. St. John, 


sent by The Alliance; $5 from the New 


York League of Unitarian Women; and 
$5 from the Poughkeepsie Branch Alliance. 
This money will be used in part for the 
support of a religious worker, and in part 
to aid in the erection of a chapel in one 
of the villages where a lot has been 
secured and the work of building is in 


_ process. 


} 


There are reports of a considerable num- 
ber of new members added to the churches. 
A new Unitarian hymn-book, which has 
long been greatly needed, is now being 
printed. 

Mr. Singh, who is a poor man, devotes 
all his spare time without compensation 
to missionary work among the churches, 

* all of which have to depend for leadership 
on local workers, few of whom receive 
any pay. At Raliang, there is a large 
Welsh Orthodox Mission Church, with an 
English pastor, trained evangelists, dea- 
cons, a day school, and a medical dispen- 
sary, all well supported, largely by money 
from Wales,—a great contrast with the 
local Unitarian Society, which has no 
ehurch building, no school, no pastor, no 
paid lay worker, and is obliged to hold 
its meetings in private houses. The ear- 
nestness and self-sacrifice of all the Uni- 
tarian churches are great. It is much to 
be desired that their work be fostered by 
financial support. Assistance from Amer- 
ica will be most gratefully received and 
frugally used. 


Every Member on Committee 


The Newton Center, Mass., Chapter of 
the Laymen’s League announces that 
every member is on one of the program 
committees for the six meetings of the 
season. ©. W. Nichols is chairman for 
the program of the opening meeting, Oc- 
tober 25. Other meetings scheduled and 
the chairmen are: boys’ night, Novem- 
ber 23, F. D. Bond; Newton Center Men’s 
Clubs, January 24, H. G. Pearson; Lay- 
men’s Leagues, February 23, 8S. C. Dal- 
rymple; ladies’ night, March 27, G. F. 
Spalding; annual meeting, April 14, 
'G. P. Spencer. On each of the four Lay- 
men’s Sundays, November 25—December 
16, Rey. George L. Parker will give a 
series of special talks to men, and in the 
eyening there will be a forum dealing 
with the trend of modern thought upon 
religion. 


Dr. Wendte’s Home Escaped Fire 


The many friends of Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., who moved from his home 
in Massachusetts to Berkeley, Calif., two 
years ago, will be glad to learn that his 


new home escaped damage by the fire, | 


being a mile from the conflagration. Dr. 
Wendte helped relieve those in peril, and 


_ writes to a friend that he was at one 
_ time within 400 feet of a wall of fire} 


fifty feet high and 1,000 feet long, while 


his automobile served to remove the house- 
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hold goods of a friend to safety. Dr. 
and Mrs. Wendte took into their home a 
houseless family of seven, including twins 
of two and one-half years. 


What Mussolini Did to Fiume, 
and Why 


(Continued from page 988) 

year to come. Italy has gained a port, 
but she has also gained an enemy, who 
has proved himself capable of waiting 
a long time for the opportunity for re- 
dressing a wrong. As time goes on, Musso- 
lini’s Italy will feel the pressure of arma- 
ments made necessary by the seizure of 
Fiume. 

This is the situation which the Great 
Powers, and especially Great Britain, 
foresaw when they advised Mussolini to 
go slow at Fiume. But Mussolini, who 
presents a facial resemblance to Napoleon 
I., saw fit to act with Napoleonic swift- 
ness and decision. Coming generations, 
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in both Italy and the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, will have 
reason in the future to look back upon 
September 15, 1923, as a date of ill-omen 
in their joint part of this tortured world. 
And perhaps some of the Great Powers 
that unavailingly counseled prudence to 
the Fascist Premier will have reason to 
regard that date with similar misgivings. 
BreLerRapp, September 13, 1923, 


The big thing is not luxury, but con- 
tentment; not a big house, but a big sat- 
isfaction; not accumulated art treasures, 
but a fine artistic appreciation; not a big 
library, but a serene studiousness; not a 
big estate, but a large vision. The big 
things are not “the things that are seen, 
but the things that are not seen.” ‘Seek 
peace and ensue it.” “Seek the things 
that are above.” “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness.” Such 
are the goodly pearls.—J. H. Jowett. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, ete., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 
STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 
Telephone Beach 8300 150 Offices throughout the World 


FROM DESERT TO TEMPLE 


By ELEANOR WOOD WHITMAN 
Grade VII, Age 12 


Teachers’ Manual, cloth, illustrated, 388 pages, $1.35 postpaid 
Pupils’ Textbook, cloth, illustrated, 304 pages, $1.25 postpaid 


The purpose of this book is to set forth the Old Testament story 
so graphically that the Hebrew people will live again in the minds 
and hearts of the pupils, and the Biblical writings throb with human 
interest. 


The approach is vital rather than literary. Especial 


attention is given to the life, work and influence of the great Hebrew 


e 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street 


CHICAGO 


prophets. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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| PLEASANTRIES | 


“What's this, Uncle?” ‘'That’s a zebra.” 
“What does it do?’ “Well, er—it’s prin- 
cipally used to illustrate the letter Z.”— 
London Mail. 


Manager: ‘Do you suppose these suits 
are all wool?” Clerk: “I doubt if they 
eontain enough to pull over the eyes 
of our customers !’—Judge. 


Visitor: “Highty-five is certainly a ripe 
old age, Mr. Grimes.” Grimes: “That’s 
nothing; if my father was alive, he’d be 
a hundred and twenty.’—Life. 


“Well, Mrs. Parker, did you see the 
Prince?” “I did, my dear. ’*See’d ‘im and 
spoke to ’im, an’ all.” “You spoke to ‘im! 
How was that?” “As ’e was going into the 
station, I calls out ‘Good ole Prince!’ ’— 
London Opinion. 


“Your salary as a public official is not 
high.” “Not very,” replied the Senator. 
“We are servants of the public, and 
the only inducements some of us states- 
men can offer our employer is that we're 
willing to work cheap.”— Washington Star. 


A city man called upon another, and 
after a glance round the establishment 
inquired, “How’s your new office boy get- 
ting along?’ ‘Fine!” was the reply. 
“He’s got things so mixed up that it 
couldn’t get along without him !’—London 
Telegraph. 


A French woman, with a limited knowl- 
edge of English, and an American woman, 
with a limited knowledge of French, were 
introduced to each other. The result of 
their efforts to use the other’s language 
came to this, as they parted: “Reservoir,” 
said the American. ‘Tanks,’ responded 
her French acquaintance——The Lutheran. 


If said at all, to be said quickly: 
Betty Botter bought some butter. 
“But,” she said, “this butter’s bitter. 
If I put it in my batter, 

It will make my batter bitter. 
But a bit of better butter 

Will surely make my batter better.” 
So she bought a bit o’ butter 

And made her bitter butter better. 
Better than the bitter butter, 

So ’twas better Betty Botter 
Bought a bit o’ better butter. 


Pett Ridge in his reminiscent “Forty 
Years in London.” tells of meeting Mark 
Twain. He was introduced by a literary 
friend, who said: “Mr. Clemens, this is 
Mr. Pett Ridge. He is the Mark Twain 
of Bngland.” “Our secretary,” said I, “is 
in error.” “I have no doubt’—courteously 
—“that it is a perfectly fair’— “What he 
meant to say,” I interrupted, “was that 
you are the Pett Ridge of America.” “Ah,” 
said the old man, taking my arm pleas- 
antly, “now I know we shall get along 
together.” 


Ministers are sometimes wise with the 
wisdom of this world. Several Presby- 
terians wanted Roosevelt to speak at a 
great missionary meeting in New York. 
It was during his first term as President. 
He was doubtful, being very busy. A doc- 
tor of divinity said at the uncertain mo- 
ment, “Mr. President, when Mr. Cleveland 
was President, he went to Carnegie Hall 
for such an occasion, and the result was, 
he was elected for a second term.’ . Mr. 
Roosevelt was shaken with laughter. 
“Well, send me a note giving date and 
subject, and I will see.” He gave the ad- 
dress, which was a pronounced success. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


All makes slightly used machines 


TYP EWRITERS. $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 
PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


Individual Cups 


252) Over 40,000 churches use 
—s the Thomas Service. 
> = Cleanandsanitary. Write 

now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 615 Lima, Ohio, 


IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Have been proving their Superiority 
for Fifty Years 


Are you getting Refrigerator Satisfaction? 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, N.H. 


Holland Process Caramels 


Full cream caramels. Home-made. Quality 
second to none. Order now. Two 1-lb. boxes, $1, 
postpaid. We book orders for Christmas now, to 
assure prompt delivery. Demand for our caramels 
immense. Money orders or American Express 
orders accepted. Agents wanted. 


MRS. GARDNER’S CARAMEL KITCHEN 
21 E. Van Buren Street, Room 807, Chicago, Ill. 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 


of any society in your church 
east of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 
CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 

184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 


Educational 


BURDETT } 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
D.D., will preach October 21. 


DORCHESTHR FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot Simons, 
D.D., minister. Sunday morning service at 
11 o’clock. The Parish House is open week- 
days from 9 to 5. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach October 21. Subject: “Facing Reality.” 
Church services at 11 aM. Disciples School, 
9.45 a.m, Kindergarten, 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 A.M. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of ‘each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold H. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of mixed voices; Raymond C. Robinson. 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. H. E. B. Speight, October 


21, 11 A.M. Daily services at 12.15 P.M. except 
Saturdays. Vesper services Wednesdays at 5 
P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., morning service, 
Subject, “Hvolution and’ Religion.” Chorus 
choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 p.M., Hmer- 
son Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 


Bibles ior Children 


‘We carry a complete line for 
every Reed and every pocketbook, 


Send for Catalog . 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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